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Dewey Recommends 
Broadening of Rate 
Control in New York 


Message to Legislature Calls Di- 
neen’s Plans “Important and 
Forward-Looking Program’’ 


WOULD IMPROVE STATISTICS 


Rate Regulation of Some Forms of 
Inland Marine Insurance is 


Held Probable 


Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York, in his annual message to the state 
legislature on Wednesday of this week, 
made reference to an insurance regula- 
tion program prepared by Insurance 
Superintendent Robert E. Dineen which 
will soon make its appearance in the 
form of several bills to be introduced 
in the State Senate and Assembly at 
Albany. Giving his support to the 
principles of the Insurance Depart- 
ment’s recommendations Governor De- 
wey stated: 

Outline of Program 

“New York has long been a leading 
state in the insurance field. Its laws 
have been strong and reasonable and 
the present Superintendent of Insurance 
has developed a legislative program to 
carry forward the progressive regulation 
of insurance in this state. It provides 
for what has been long overdue, uniform 
rules of accounting, the broadening of 
rate regulation and extension of controls 
over the filings of rating information, to- 
gether with other information essential 
to intelligent regulation. In addition, the 
program will provide for the strengthen- 
ing of title insurance companies. ' 

“IT know that your honorable bodies 
will give sympathetic consideration to 
this important and forward looking 
program.” 

It has been known for some weeks 
that the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment intended to present bills this year 
to strengthen the rating section of the 
insurance law. While nothing radical is 
contemplated Superintendent Dineen, his 
deputies and department heads feel that 
state regulation should be sufficiently 
broad and adequate so as not to justify 
any criticisms from the Federal Gov- 
ernment in Washington that state con- 
trol of insurance does not properly 
protect the public interest. 

One of the New York proposals may 
be to bring the personal property floater 
and some other inland marine lines with- 
in the rating sections. At present the 
inland marine coverages are not regu- 
lated and they are becoming each year 
stronger competitors of regulated fire and 
casualty coverages. 


Marine Dept. 
Casualty & Surety 
———————————— 
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Why in Reduction ? 


It is curious that so many underwriters recommend that forth- 
coming dividends should be used to reduce the premiums,—strange 
because that decision is suggested at the very moment that the 
applicant is most convinced of the value of the insurance—when 
he is filling in the application and signing it. 

It is true that most people like the idea of a bargain, and 
apparently a reduced premium every year is a bargain. But that 
is the easy argument, not the best argument. A better bargain is 
in the idea of making the full premium payment and receiving 
more protection in the long run. At the time a sale is made the 
need for the insurance is uppermost and the prospect has agreed 
to save a definite amount each month. 

Dividends accumulated in a fund can be used to buy addi- 
tional paid-up insurance, or to speed up the premium-paying 
period, or to meet emergencies, or to make possible a loan without 
reducing the protection value of the insurance. 

A savings fund bank never suggests to a prospective new de- 
positor that he should collect the interest each year. He doesn’t 
plan to save by saving less. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
JOHN A. STEVENSON 


President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Nationwide Campaign 
Launched to Conserve 
Veterans’ Insurance 


Joint Committee Announces Plan; 
Ask All Companies to Get Field 
Force Cooperation 


COMMENDED BY GEN. HINES 


Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
Thanks Business; Suggestions 
by Joint Committee 


A joint committee representing Ameri- 
can Life Convention, Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America, National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters and Institute 
of Life Insurance, has drawn up a plan 
for nationwide cooperation with Veter- 
ans Administration in Washington to en- 
courage returning veterans to keep their 
National Service Life Insurance in force. 
The joint committee is composed of Alex- 
ander E. Patterson, chairman, who is 
executive vice-president of The Mutual 
Life of New York; Stephen J. Hay, 
president of Great National Life, Dallas; 
Ralph R. Lounsbury, president, Bankers 
National Life, Montclair, N. J.: Ralph 
C. Price, executive vice-president, Jef- 
ferson Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C.; 
and Ray D. Murphy, vice-president and 
actuary. The Equitable Society of New 
York. 

General Frank T. Hines, Administrator 
of Veterans Affairs, has addressed a 
letter to all holders of National Service 
Life Insurance, urging that it be kept 
in force and commending the life insur- 
ance business for its assistance in achiev- 
ing that objective. 

What the Plan Is 

Under the plan, the following recom- 
mendations have been sent by the Joint 
Committee to every life insurance com 
pany in America: 

“1. That each company give considera- 
tion to addressing a letter to its field 
forces, outlining its general policy to- 
wards the conservation of National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance. This statement of 
individual company policy, over the sig- 
nature of a chief executive officer, is 
to be printed on the first page of a 
four-page folder, sufficient copies of 
which can be secured at cost by ad- 
dressing the Joint Committee on Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance, c/o The 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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PREPARATION (8S THE PRICE OF SUCCESS 








Broadcasters 
Take NO 


chances 





That seemingly casual remark you hear on the radio 
—it has been carefully written, studied, rehearsed 


perhaps a dozen times. The “‘ad-lib”’ has no place in a 





broadcasting program; not so much because of the 
danger in a thoughtless remark but for the reason 
that a well-prepared program is much more effective 
on the air. 

Life insurance selling is closely akin to radio broad- 
casting. It is the delivery of a message designed to 
produce an effect. 

Recognizing this fundamental principle, the A‘tna 
Life Insurance Company provides its representatives 
with carefully prepared sales plans in which every 
step has been continually charted and tested by trial 
and error. Revisions and improvements are constantly 
made. This “organized selling” has proved so effec- 
tive that many an older salesman has changed his 
previous habit of improvising. The results in busi- 


ness written have surprised even the most optimistic. 
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James 


On Monday of next week James A 
McLain, president, Guardian Life, will 
have completed a quarter of a century 
with the company. The anniversary will 
be marked by a dinner in this city which 
will open a five-day business meeting of 
a group of Guardian managers. The din- 
ner will also be attended by a commit- 
tee of the Guardian’s board of directors. 
A second group of managers, meeting in 
New York on January 22, will also honor 
Mr. McLain at a dinner opening a simi- 
lar business session. The entire Guardian 
field has devoted its sales efforts for the 
past twelve months to achievement of a 
production objective of new _ paid-for 
business commemorative of Mr. Mc- 
Lain’s anniversary. The productive ob- 
jective was surpassed in December while 
in October there was nearly $10,000,000 
of new submitted business. 

Father Was an Insurance Man 

Mr. McLain was born in Urbana, 
Ohio, a town of 7,000 population in the 
center of a prosperous farm belt. His 
erandfather, coming to Ohio from Vir- 
ginia in 1803, had become a farmer. His 
father, Louis Henry McLain, one of 
eleven children, attended Wooster Col- 
lege, in Ohio; then went into politics 
and was elected sheriff of the county. 
He went into the insurance business in 
Delaware, Ohio, having an agency trans- 
acting general insurance, two of the 
companies in the agency being the Hart- 
ford Fire and the Fire Association. Life 
insurance company was the Northwest- 
ern Mutual. 

While in Delaware the McLains lived 
next door to Branch Rickey, who at 
the present time is president and man- 
ager of the Brooklyn National League 
basebal! tearn, the Dodgers. Mr. McLain 
was in the seventh grade of school when 
he first met Rickey who had become 
coach of Ohio Wesleyan from which 
he was graduated. The latter became 
his hero and still is a hero to him. Mr. 
McLain has followed his career closely 
as Rickey became a famous _ baseball 
player and baseball executive. 

At Urbana Mr. McLain played base- 
ball, football, basketball and tennis. He 
still keeps up his interest in sports and 
is a regular attendant at professional 
football games in Greater New York, 
rooting for the New York Giants. 

Louis H. McLain sold his insurance 
agency and became a special agent for 
the Hartford Fire, later going with the 
Western Adjustment Bureau and travel- 
ing for years through the Western and 
Southwestern part of the United States, 
his work being largely in connection 
with hail losses. 

James A McLain was educated at 
Urbana University which is a_ small 
Swedenborgian College, old and heavily 
endowed, the principal benefactor being 
Coleman duPont who gave more to its 
endowment fund than anybody else. Dur- 
ing summer vacations McLain worked 
on two jobs—delivering ice in the day- 
time, his wagon being drawn by a mule, 
and working on the night shift at the ice 
plant where he pulled twenty tons of 
ice each night. He didn’t get much time 
for i. but he built himself up phy- 
sically, 

Enters Insurance Field 
Before the first World War came on 


A McLain— 


President of Guardian Life Has Been With Company ‘Twenty-five 


Years; Former 


President American 


Was An Insurance Man 


By CLarENCE AXMAN 


Mr. McLain decided he would enter 
the life insurance business. He was of- 
fered an opportunity with an agency in 
North Dakota and a week after he was 
graduated from college he started for 
that state, stopping over in Minneapolis. 
There he met Warren M. Horner who 
at the time was general agent of the 
Provident Mutual Life at Minneapolis, 
his territory being Minnesota, Iowa, 
North and South Dakota. 


One of the most imaginative of gen- 
eral agents and original in his methods, 
Mr. Horner was a prominent figure at 
the National Association of Life Insur- 
ance conventions. He had in his agency 
a division which he called the Farm Ex- 


tension Bureau, head of which was 
Emory C. Fowler, an engineer. It was 
really a public relations idea, and the 


Farm Extension Bureau offered a serv- 
ice to policyholders and prospective pol- 
icyholders relative to problems having 
to do with farm engineering, the service 
being given them without charge. Meet- 
ings were held before farm granges, in 
school houses and other places where 
small groups could be reached and Mc- 
Lain became Fowler’s assistant. Draw- 
ing up plans for silos and furnishing 
other ideas in farm engineering were all 
in the day’s work. There were many 
speeches at the meetings which were 
attended by farmers. Names of those in 
attendance were obtained and used by 
agents and special agents of Horner in 
following up leads. 


Horner had long been a proponent of 
national life insurance institutional ad- 
vertising and he felt his Farm Exten- 
sion Bureau helped advertise life insur- 
ance favorably; at least, it made his own 
company and agency known over a wide 
area. The Farm Extension Bureau was 
finally discontinued and Mr. Horner 
gave Mr. McLain a job of organizing 
a junior department, purpose of which 
was to enlist for the Provident Mutual 
young college men in the territory and 
to bring them to Minneapolis or other 
parts of his territory. McLain’s job was 
to train and supervise these young men. 
One of them, by the way, was Myron 
E. Bay who is now manager of the 
Guardian Life in Newark, N. J., then liv- 
ing in Marshalltown Iowa, and who 
was brought to Minneapolis. The junior 
department wound up because so many 
of these men went into the first World 
War. Horner himself resigned and en- 
tered the Red Cross. 


Attends Carnegie Tech School 


Mr. McLain went into the war with 
the Chemical Warfare Division when it 
was started, but did not get overseas. 
At one time he thought he would be- 
come a chemical engineer, but when he 
left the Army in August, 1919, he re- 
turned to Minneapolis and again joined 
Horner who had returned to life insur- 
ance and become a special representa- 
tive of the Group department of the 
Metropolitan Life in territory west of 
the Mississippi, headquarters Minne- 
apolis. 

Mr. McLain attended the Pittsburgh 
convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters and while there 
met two inspirational figures—John A. 
Stevenson and Griffin M. Lovelace. They 
were opening up the insurance school at 





JAMES A McLAIN 


Carnegie Tech and Mr. McLain was in 
the first class. Also on the faculty was 
Dr. E. K. Strong. Among those in this 
initial class was Vincent B. Coffin, now 
vice president of the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life in charge of agencies. Another 
member of the class was Al Moore, 
now general agent, New England Mu- 
tual Life, Philadelphia. 


Joins Guardian Life 


After his graduation from Carnegie 
Tech school in 1920 Mr. McLain decided 
he wanted home office experience, and 
several agency officers got in touch with 
him. He saw T. Louis Hansen, vice 
president in charge of agencies of the 
Guardian Life, and later wired him that 
he would accept an offer to join the 
Guardian. Hansen wired to McLain ask- 
ing him to meet him at the Onondaga 
Hotel, Syracuse, on a certain date. Mc- 
Lain went up to Hansen’s room and 
when he entered found a meeting in 
session of Guardian managers. Hansen 
immediately introduced him to the man- 
agers aS new agency assistant and then 
said: “The floor is yours.” That was 
the first talk which Mr. McLain made 
to Guardian representatives. It was 
based largely on ideas he had picked up 
and observation made at the Carnegie 
School. In that talk he suggested that 
the company adopt a training course 
based upon Carnegie School ideas. It 
was three weeks before he got to New 
York City as he accompanied Mr. Han- 
sen to other meetings of managers of 
the Guardian, In these three weeks he 
met every agency head of the company 
in the field. His first work at the home 
office had to do with a new training 
course, his suggestions for the course 
being adopted by the company. Also, 
the company started a prospect bureau 
which handles direct inquiries. 

When he came to the home office 
W. Caswell Ellis was inspector of agen- 
cies. Later, George L. Hunt (now vice 
president in charge of agencies, New 
England Mutual Life) came to the head 
office as superintendent of agencies. Mr. 
McLain was appointed assistant super- 


Life 


_Equitable 


Convention; Father 


intendent of agencies in 1924 and in 1925 
became inspector of agencies, Mr. Ellis 
returning to the South. In 1928 Mr. Mc- 
Lain was made superintendent of agen- 
cies and in January, 1930, became agency 
vice president. 

As an agency man Mr. McLain be- 
came one of the best known in the 
country. Dynamic, progressive and un- 
derstanding the point of view of pro- 
ducers he was in demand as a speaker 
throughout the country. He was a splen- 
did organizer and had brought into the 
home office as agency assistant Frank 
F. Weidenborner, who succeeded him 
as agency vice president. Mr. McLain 
became vice president of the company 
in November, 1930, and on January 1, 
1940, was elected its president, succeed- 
ing Carl Heye. 

First Life Insurance Day 

Mr. McLain first attracted national 
attention in the insurance business when 
he became chairman of Life Insurance 
Day which was an outgrowth of the life 
insurance observance of National Thrift 
Week. The first Life Insurance Day 
was held on January 22, 1930. He suc- 
cessfully enlisted the hearty cooperation 
of the Association of Life Agency Offi- 
cers, Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau, and had on his committee Griffin 
M. Lovelace, vice president New York 


Life; H. H. Armstrong, vice president 
Travelers; Frank L. Jones, then vice 
president Equitable Society, and the 


late Frank H. Sykes, vice president Fi- 
delity Mutual. 

Life insurance companies keyed their 
advertising for two months into Life 
Insurance Day in the Thrift Week idea; 
a thrift reminder with every premium 
notice of a number of companies went 
out during the period of these two 
months; considerable space in house or- 
gans was given to the subject, and 
agency meetings in keeping with the 
idea were held on January 13, 20 and 
22, 1930. Special letters were sent to 
agents and producers urging close co- 
operation with the national movement. 
The event was featured on radio broad- 
casts from New York, Hartford, Mil- 
waukee, Los Angeles, Portland, Oregon, 
and Dallas. The trust companies also 
cooperated. Among those on the radio 
were James A. Beha, former Superinten- 
dent of Insurance of New York State; 
William J. Graham, vice president 
Society, and James Elton 
Bragg, as director of the New York 
University Life Insurance School. 

At the time Roger B. Hull, late gen- 
eral manager and counsel of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
said Mr. McLain had given new concep- 
tions of the thrift movement to life in- 
surance men. He said there had been a 
tremendous response from local associa- 
tions of life underwriters and estimated 
that requests for about 25,000 copies of 
the prepared thrift speeches had been 
received. 

For many years Mr. Mel.sin has been 
in attendance at the annual meetings 
of the Life Agency Officers Association 
and the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau and he was on the board of the 
bureau for a couple of terms. 

Was President of ALC 


At the annual convention of the 
American Life Convention in Chicago 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Kelly Resigns From 
Fidelity Mutual Life 


TO TELL FUTURE PLANS LATER 





Head of N. Y. Million Dollar Round 
Table; Has Addressed Many 


on Pension Plans 
; 





I. Austin Kelly, III, has resigned as 
general agent of Fidelity Mutual Life 
in New York City and his future plans 
will be announced later. 


For some years a large personal writer 





l. AUSTIN RELLY, if 


of life insurance, a life member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table, Mr. Kelly 
recently formed a New York City unit 
of the Round Table. He is regarded as 
one of the best informed men relative 
Trusts and Profit Sharing 
gather- 


to Pension 
plans and has addressed many 
ings on those subjects and on business 
insurance themes generally. 

\ Kentuckian who attended Ohio 
Military Institute and was. graduated 
from Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology he did graduate work at Har- 
vard and Oxford. His first insurance ex- 
perience was with the Phoenix Mutual 
after which he went with Union Central, 
and with latter company he was once 
president of its chief production club. 


JOHN D. MORPHY DEAD AT 83 


John D. Morphy, 83, general agent 
emeritus Berkshire Life at Detroit, died 
last Sunday. He joined the company in 
1893 as general agent in Detroit, and 
served the Berkshire in that capacity 
until April, 1943, when he retired from 
active duty as general agent but con- 
tinued his affiliation with the Edward 
|. Dore Company Agency. 


Harold T. Dillon Going 
With National of Vt. 


GENERAL AGENT ‘FOR GEORGIA 





Atlanta General Agencies Consolidated 
Under Him; Practiced Law 
for Thirteen Years 





Harold T. Dillon, member of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table, and_ highly 
regarded in Atlanta life insurance, busi- 
ness and legal circles, has been made 
general agent, National Life of Ver- 
mont, effective January 15. National Life 
also announces that the general agencies 
of the company in Atlanta, headed by 
Hugh C. Dobbins and the firm of Haas 
& Dodd, will now become consolidated 
under one general agency in Atlanta, 
with theentire state of Georgia as its 
territory. Offices will be in the Grant 
Building. 

Born in Indiana in 1889 of Scotch- 
Irish ancestry, Mr. Dillon was graduated 
from Atlanta Law School, with a LL.B. 
degree. He has been a resident of At- 
lanta for twenty years, thirteen of which 
were spent in practice of law. During the 
first World War he joined the French 
Army at the age of 19, serving until the 
Armistice. He has a 19-year-old son who 
is at the United States Military Acad- 
emy, West Point, and a daughter who 
is a senior at college. 

In January, 1939, Mr. Dillon entered 
# insurance with the Fidelity Mutual 
fe, 





Connecticut Mutual Lists 
1944 Production Leaders 


The Connecticut Mutual reports the 
best year in paid-for business since 
1930, with a total production for the year 
of $108,370,000. This is 5.5% higher than 
1943. 

Vincent B. Coffin, vice president and 
superintendent of agencies, announced 
that J. M. Fraser, New York, again led 
the agencies of the company, with Meyer 
M. Goldstein, New York, second; 
Phinehas Prouty, Jr., Los Angeles, 
third; Herbert C. Remien, Grand Rap- 
ids, fourth; and E. F. White, Dallas, 
fifth. The general agents who led the 
company in per cent of increase in 1944 
over 1943 are: first, Frank H. Wenner, 
Utica; second, A. J. Gillette, San Diego; 
third, John L. McElfresh, Washington; 
fourth, Paul C. Kaul, Omaha; and fifth, 
Phinehas Prouty, Jr., Los Angeles. 

Fifty-two of the company’s seventy 
agencies had a better production in 1944 
than in 1943. 

The Connecticut Mutual’s gain in in- 
surance in force is $69,700,000 bringing 
the total insurance in force to $1,295,- 
500,000. The gain in insurance in force 
amounts to 64% of new business for the 
year, 





A joint dinner meeting of the Kala- 
mazoo Association of Life Underwriters 
and the Kalamazoo Bar Association was 
held recently. 





LIFE INSURANCE — 





RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


Telephone: BOwling Green 9-0109 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 








Ives & Myrick Agency Has 
35th Anniversary Party 


The Ives & Myrick agency, Mutual 
Life, Richard E. Myer manager, one of 
the leading agencies in New York, is 
thirty-five years old. Event was ob- 
served at a holiday party in the agency 


with Julian S. Myrick, second vice 
president, Mutual Life, as _ principal 
speaker. Mr. Myrick reviewed the 


agency’s most interesting history and 
commented-on some of the outstanding 
personalities who have been associated 
with it. 

Agency was founded by Mr. Myrick 
and Charles E. Ives. Because of con- 
dition of his health Mr. Ives retired on 
January 1, 1930, and since then has won 
a national reputation as a serious com- 
poser of music. Peter M. Fraser, now 
vice president, Connecticut Mutual, was 
once a supervisor of the agency. Total 
insurance paid for up to 1942 was $720,- 
000,000. Average policy has been about 
$6,600. It has done business with an 
unusually large number of producers. 
Many important meetings of commit- 
tees of Life Underwriters Association 
of the City of New York have been held 
in the assembly office of the agency. 
When Mr. Myrick went to home office 
of Mutual he was succeeded as mana- 
ger of the agency by Mr. Myer, who 
had been general agent at Harrisburg; 
before that was with agency department 
at home office, and who started his 
career as an unusually successful agent 
in Elmira, N. 





INVESTS $25,000,000 





Kansas City Life’s Purchase in Sixth 
War Loan Drive; City 
Ahead on Quota 

A $25,000,000 investment of Kansas 
City Life in the Sixth War Loan drive 
constituted the largest purchase of anv 
war loan in Kansas and was largest 
single transaction in any campaign in 
city’s history. This purchase sent Kan- 
sas City’s quota of $70,000,000 over the 
top five days ahead of the offical 
closing. 





GREAT AMERICAN GAINS 
The Great American Reserve Insur- 
ance Co, during November has the larg- 
est production for any one month in 
its history. Announcement was made 

by Travis T. Wallace, president. 












Insurance In Force 
$32,500,000” q 


IN 9 YEARS 


¥%& Standard Life is the only strictly ordinary life 
insurance company—free and independent of 
any other organization—founded in the 20th 
century, that has reached by its ninth year over 










$30,000,000 of insurance in force, all of which 
was written by its own agents. In 1945 we're 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


off to greater achievements. —Warry “i 
STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. of IND. 


INDIANA 


I, too, 
I can make more money. 





HARRY V. WADE 
STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO., OF IND. 


GUARANTY BLOG., 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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to write more I 
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GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN 


Florida @ Illinois ¢ Indiana « Kentucky 


Louisiana @¢ Michigan e Texas @e West Virginic 


Equitable Life Names 
White Plains Manager 








J. BROOKE JOHNSTON 


Equitable Society has appointed J. 
Brooke Johnston manager of a new 
agency at White Plains, N. Y. Mr. 
Johnston started with Equitable in 1930 
as special agent in the T. M. Riehle 
Agency, New York City, and since 1939 
has been assistant manager for that or- 
ganization, in which capacity he has 
been successful in recruiting and de- 
veloping agency personnel. In the direct 
selling of life insurance he has been 
among the topnotch agents of the 
company. 

While Mr. Johnston’s agency head- 
quarters will be in White Plains, his 
organization will operate throughout 
Westchester, Rockland and Putnam 
Counties. ; ; 

Mr. Johnston is a native of Georgia 
and graduate of University of Georgia. 
He is a past president of the Georgia 
Society of New York, and a member 
of the Southern Society. 





Mutual Benefit Names 
Hoddinott Farm Head 


Mutual Benefit Life of Newark, N. J., 
announces the appointment of Ira S. 
Hoddinott as manager of its farm in- 
vestment department succeeding Theo- 
dore M. Beal who recently became gen- 
eral agent for the company in Mexico, 
Mo. 

Mr. Hoddinott became associated with 
the company in 1931 as farm loan in- 
spector, and in that work traveled 
through thirteen states. In 1932 he was 
brought into the finance department at 
the home office to assist in he establish- 
ment of the company’s present farm 
loan branch offices. He was appointed 
assistant treasurer in 1937, and when the 
farm investment department was cre- 
ated in 1942 he became assistant man- 
ager. 

Born in Medina, Ohio in 1897, Mr. 
Hoddinott received his education in 
Medina public schools, at Hiram College 
and at Ohio State University. He served 
as a lieutenant in World War I and 
later became a county agricultural agent 
and an associate professor at Ohio State 
University. He is married and has two 
sons, the older of whom is now serving 
his country on the front line on the 
Western Front. 
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Kilburn Named Penn 
Mutual General Agent 


HEADQUARTERS IN PORTLAND 





Formerly Manager for the Prudential; 
Insurance Career Launched Fifteen 
Years Ago 





Arthur S. Kilburn has been appointed 
general agent in Portland, Maine, for 
the Penn Mutual Life, it was announced 
by Wallis Boileau, Jr., second vice 
president. 

Born in Buffalo, and educated in local 
schools there, Mr. Kilburn entered the 





Loring Studios 


ARTHUR S. KILBURN 


clothing business and for twenty years 
he manufactured children’s garments. 
He began his life insurance career fif- 
teen years ago and for the last ten years 
has served as manager in Portland for 
The Prudential. 

Long active in civic and community 
affairs, Mr. Kilburn now serves as vice 
president of the Portland Club and was 
former vice president of the Lions Club 
and the Maine Underwriters Association 
as well as chairman of the Managers 
Association. He also hs been active in 
local War Bond and Red Cross drives 
and serves as a member of the Ground 
Observer Corps of the Army Interceptor 
Command. Mr. Kilburn is a member of 
the Men’s Club, the Southern Maine 
Underwriters, the Executive Club and 
the Portland Managers and General 
Agents Association. 


D. L. Wilkes Made Home Life 
Agency Field Assistant 


Dundan L. Wilkes, supervisor of the 
Greensboro agency of the Home Life In- 
surance Co., has been appointed agency 
field assistant, according to an announce- 
ment by William P. Worthington, vice 
president and superintendent of agencies. 

Mr. Wilkes joined the Home Life as 
a field underwriter in Greensboro in June, 
1941 after ten years of sales experience 
in the commercial field. Specializing in 
planned estates, Mr. Wilkes ranked among 
the company leaders in 1943 and 1944. 

Qualifying to attend the Home Life 
Client Builders’ Conference held last June, 
Mr. Wilkes was among the speakers at 
that meeting. He is pro-rata qualified for 
the company’s Victory Conference, which 
is to be a post-war meeting in honor of 
Home Life’s returning veterans. 

Mr. Wilkes has been working as a 
supervisor under the direction of General 
Agent John J. Eichorn and has been assist- 
ing him in recruiting and training new 
men, 


CANADA LIFE DIVIDEND 


The Canada Life has declared a divi- 
dend of $5, payable January 2 to 
shareholders of record December 30. 








B. E. JOHNSON APPOINTMENT 





‘New General Agent, Kansas City Life, 
For Eastern North Dakota Had Long 
Experience in Educational World 
Bert E. Johnson, Jamestown, N. D., 
has been appointed general agent for 
Kansas -City Life for eastern North 
Dakota. Before entering life. insurance 
he was a teacher and superintendent of 
schools, mostly in North and South 
Dakota. From April, 1943, to June, 194, 
he taught mathematics in connection 
with the Air Forces program. After 
studying in State Normal School, River 
Falls, Wis., and at Beloit College he re- 
ceived a B.A. degree from University 
of North Dakota, plus the Bachelor’s 
diploma in teaching. He has also done 
graduate work at University of Minne- 
sota; has taken a law course at La Salle 
extension university; and he is a mem- 
ber of North Dakota bar. He has been 

in life insurance since 1932. 





TRAVELERS FIELD CHANGE 

Edward A. Letellier, who for twelve 
years had been assistant cashier of the 
Travelers office at Montreal, has been 
appointed a field assistant in the life, ac- 
cident and Group insurance departments. 


J. E. Hoskins Associate 
Actuary of Travelers 


FORMERLY ASSISTANT ACTUARY 


Succeeds Clinton O. Shepherd, Recently 
Appointed Actuary; Associated With 
Company Since 1916 





James E. Hoskins has been appointed 
associate actuary of the life actuarial 
department of the Travelers. Formerly 
assistant actuary of that department, he 
succeeds Clinton O. Shepherd, who was 
appointed actuary of the three Travel- 
ers companies following the death of 
3enedict D. Flynn. 


Mr. Hoskins became associated with 
the Travelers in 1916, after graduation 
from Harvard University, which awarded 
him the distinction of magna cum laude 
in mathematics. In 1920 he became chief 
clerk of the life actuarial department, 
and in 1923, assistant actuary. 


Mr. Hoskins is well known through- 
out the insurance field as an authority 
on aviation insurance. Last year he was 
appointed chairman of the joint aviation 
committee of the American Life Conven- 
tion and the Life Insurance Association 
of America and since 1930 he has served 
as chairman of the aviation committee of 





JAMES E. HOSKINS 

the Actuarial Society of America. He 
has been a member of the advisory board 
of the Bureau of Air Commerce, the 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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ever before. 


is protected. 


The preservation of a life insurance program 
intact when the insured becomes totally 
and permanently disabled is difficult, if not 
impossible, if regular premium payments 
have to be continued. Yet at such a time 
the need for the -protection is greater than 


That is why the Waiver of Premium 
Disability Benefit is automatically included 
in Prudential Ordinary policies issued at 
standard rates—-to either men or women— 
at no specific extra charge. The protection 
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Northwestern National’s 
Year Sets New Highs 


MAKES RECORD ASSETS GAIN 





President O. J. Avasld Analyzes State- 
ment Before Groups of Com- 
pany Field Force 





New high levels of service were achieved 
by life insurance in 1944 despite prob- 
lems of wartime operation, thanks to hard- 
hitting teamwork by home office and field 
organizations of the nation’s life companies, 
O. J. Arnold, president of Northwestern 
National Life of Minneapolis, declared in 
announcing the company’s 60th annual 
statement on New Year’s Day. He gave a 
detailed analysis of the statement before 
the comnany’s agents in three states in 
the first week of the new year—in Minne- 
apolis Tuesday and Chicago Thursday, and 
was scheduled for Des Moines Saturday. 


Company’s Notable Year 


Mr. Arnold pointed to Northwestern 
National’s $42,376,449 gain in insurance in 
force to a total of $586,696,979, a record- 
breaking $11,171,723 gain in assets, an 
all-time high of $14,744,221 in premium 
income, a 12% increase in new Ordinary 
sales, and a further decline in lapses as 
indicative of the healthy drive of an agency 
force considerably reduced in numbers but 
at a new high peak of effectiveness. He 
predicted these same broad trends will 
show in the statements of other companies 
as they are announced. Each month the 
war continues, he declared, lays a heavier 
responsibility on life insurance men in their 
double role as guardians of millions of 
individual protection and savings programs 
and as shock troops in the patriotic effort 
to keep doilars flowing into channels 
which support the government’s war 
financing program and help keep prices 
down, 

Northwestern National’s insurance in 
force of $586,696,979 as of December 31 
compares with $544,320,530 a year ago. 
Assets reached $114,220,589, rising from 
$103,048,866. Voluntary contingency re- 
serves and surplus funds beyond legal re- 
quirements stood at $8,730,770, compared 
with $7,871,331 a year ago. 

New Ordinary insurance sold (exclusive 
of Group insurance and revivals and in- 
creases) amounted to $45,953,198 during 
1944, 12% greater than in 1943. New 
Group sales were $16,012,700 under 1943, 
making Ordinary and Group combined 
$11,021,854 less than in 1943. Notwith- 
standing this, the increase in total insur- 
ance in force of $42,376,449 was only 
$3,400,000 less than the increase in the 
preceding year. The 1944 gain in Ordi- 
nary insurance in force amounted to 65% 


of new Ordinary sales, and was 27% 
greater than 1943’s gain. 
Reflecting further increases resulting 


from its various war loan pledges during 
the year, by far the largest portion of 
the company’s new investments in 1944 
was in U. S. Government securities. Gov- 
ernment bonds owned now stand at $55,- 
520,792, or 48.6% of total assets. This 
does not include an additional $2,600,000 
of the company’s $12,310,000 Sixth War 
Loan subscription, reserved for future 
delivery. 
Death Payments 


Death payments amounted to $3,372,624, 
slightly over 10% of which was on policies 
owned by members of the armed forces. 
Nearly one-half of total death claims were 
specified to be paid as income over a 
period of years or for life of the benefi- 
ciary, reflecting a closer fitting of insur- 
ance to family needs and therefore a better 
quality of service, Mr. Arnold said. Pay- 
ments to living policyholders were $2,- 
967,807. Since organization in 1885, pay- 
ments to policyholders and_ beneficiaries 


total over $137,000,000. 

“The company’s statement reflects con- 
tinued vigilance by its management in an- 
ticipating possibly adverse long-term fac- 
tors, such as the effects of increasing lon- 
gevity and continuing low interest rates 
on future proceeds under instalment op- 


tions,” Mr. Arnold said. Reserves on in- 
stalment contracts are valued at 24% 
interest, and life annuitities according to 
the American Annuitants 234% table, or 
stronger basis. 

Further shrinkage occurred in holdings 
of first mortgage loans, the statement 
showed, due partly to scarcity of liens 
complying with insurance standards and 
partly to continued heavy pre-payments by 
home owners on their mortgages. As of 
December 31, first mortgage loans totaled 
$16,538,845, compared with $17,658,113 a 
year ago. 

Reflecting high wages and nearly uni- 
versal employment, policy loans dropped 
to a new low of $6,679,748 compared with 
$7,506,260 at the end of 1943. Real estate 
owned, including home office building, 
showed a further shrinkage to $1,551,109, 
or less than 1.4% of total assets. Of 191 
farm properties on the books at the end 
of 1943, 124 were sold during 1944, leaving 
67 farms still owned; all city residential 
property has also been disposed of and 
the company now owns, aside from its 
home office, only one business property, 
valued at $49,510 and paying a satisfactory 
interest return, Mr, Arnold reported. 





NEW ENDOW. POLICY FORMS 

The Bankers Life of Nebraska has 
placed in the hands of its field force a 
new series of participating endowment 
annuity policy forms, constituting a sup- 
plement to the non-participating endow- 
ment annuity forms issued by the com- 
pany for several years. The new forms 
will be issued from age zero upward and 
are constructed to mature at ages 55, 60 
and 65 for varying amounts of life in- 
come, 





ROBERT B. CURTIS DIES 


Robert B. Curtis, formerly district 
manager of the St. George, Staten Is- 
land, N. Y. office of the John Hancock, 
died recently in West Palm Beach, Fla., 
where he had been living for the past 
year and a half. Mr. Curtis retired from 
the John Hancock in 1940 after forty 
years of continuous service. 
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CO-OPERATION with Brokers 


THAT REALLY PRODUCES INCREASED COMMISSIONS 
1: PENSION TRUSTS — individually planned to fit. 
2: FAMILY GUARDIAN — high protection —low cost. 
3: DISABILITY INCOME — for those who can qualify. 
4: FAMILY INCOME — $12.50 a month per $1,000. 


L. B. LASKO AGENCY 


GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Phone: WI 7-0631 








OCCIDENTAL APPOINTMENTS 





Charles F. Kelly and Earl S. Jordan 
Named Assistant Controllers 
Of Company 

Charles F. Kelly and Earl S. Jordan, 
veteran employes of the Occidental Life 
of California, were elected assistant con- 
trollers at a recent meeting of the board. 

Mr. Kelly joined the company in 1928 
as a clerk in the actuarial department, 
later serving as unit head of the re- 
newal department and as a member of 
the planning department. Prior to being 
elected to his present post Mr. Kelly 
was chief clerk of claims department as 
well as accident and sickness depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Jordan came to Occidental via 
the old Guaranty Life which he joined 
in 1927, He served Guaranty Life in a 
number of capacities and when Occi- 
dental reinsured that company in 1937 
he became successively chief clerk of 
the new business department, account- 
ant in the treasury department, and 
lately head of the accounting section of 
controller’s department. 
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a life insurance company distinguished by 
the character and ability of the men and 
women comprising its field organization... 


and by the integrity of its management. 


QUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Founded 1967 
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Laurence Lee Views 
Insurance Outlook 


—_——_ 


TO PASS $150 BILLION MARK 





American Life Convention President 
Tells of Contribution of Life Insur- 
ance in War Effort 





Early in 1945 life insurance in force 
should pass the $150 billion mark cover- 
ing /0 million lives, said Laurence F. 
Lee, president American Life Conven- 
tion in a new year statement on the life 
insurance situation. Mr. Lee is presi- 
dent of Occidental Life of Raleigh, 
N. C., and Peninsular Life of Jackson- 
ville, Fla. Total payments and credits 
to policyholders and beneficiaries during 
the coming year should closely approach 
$3. billion. 

The life insurance industry is in a 
splendid position to do its part towards 
winning the war in 1945, Mr. Lee said, 
pointing out that not only are life in- 
surance dollars buying war materials, 
feeding and clothing our fighting men 
and women, providing them with ships, 
planes, guns, etc., but at the same time 
the business has maintained 100 per 
cent of its protection and service to the 
civilian population of America. This 
was indicated, he said, by the heavy 
purchases of War Bonds and other gov- 
ernment securities made by the life in- 
surance companies in the recent bond 
drives of both the United States and 
Canada, while at the same time the pay- 
ments to beneficiaries of policies that 
became claims due to the death of the 
assured and to living policyholders 
through matured endowments, annuities, 
dividends, etc., continued at near record 
levels. 





Hoskins Appointment 


(Continued from Page 5) 


insurance committee of the National 
Association of State Aviation Officials 
and the insurance committee of the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association. 

A fellow of the Actuarial Society of 
America since 1920, he has served sev- 
eral terms on the Society’s council. He 
is also a member of the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries. He has been an 
instructor in the Hartford College of 
Insurance. 





JOHN J. KENNEDY RETIRES 


John J. Kennedy, who completed 
twenty-seven years of continuous service 
with the Provident Life and Accident, 
Chattanooga, and fifty-three consecutive 
years as a home office representative 
with three insurance organizations, has 
retired. In recent years Mr. Kennedy 
has been connected with the claim de- 
partment of the company. 





MUTUAL LIFE LOAN 
Duffy-Mott Company, Inc., New York, 
has sold its $500,000 12 year note to 
Mutual Life of New York. Proceeds are 
to be used to increase working capital. 
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Death In Baltimore 
Of J. Douglas Freeman 


LONG MEMBER OF ROUND TABLE 





Total Business With Equitable Society 
Over the Years Was $21,400,000; 
Long an Invalid 





J. Douglas Freeman, life member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table, and 
for many years one of the outstanding 
agents in the country, died at his home 
in Baltimore on December 29 after a 
prolonged illness. 

Mr. Freeman came with the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society on April 18, 
1918, and for many years produced more 
than $1,000,000 a year with the Equit- 
able. In 1924 and 1929 he surpassed the 
$2,000,000 mark with the Equitable, and 
in addition placed a large amount of 
surplus business with other companies. 
His total business with the Equitable 
since joining that company was approxi- 
mately $21,400,000. 

Mr. Freeman was one of the early ad- 
vocates of complete programming, and 
sold a great volume of insurance on an 
income basis. 

He is survived by his widow, Eleanor 
Washington Freeman; a son, Ist Lt. 
Coleman R, Freeman, now recuperating 
in a hospital in the Pacific area from a 
wound received during the invasion of 
Leyte; and three daughters, Douglas S. 
Freeman, Eleanor W. Freeman, and 
Mrs. Edward A. Wheeler. 





LEGALITY OF G.I. LOANS 





Kentucky Attorney General Says State 
Law Does Not Permit Investment 
Under “Bill of Rights” 

An opinion that Kentucky laws re- 
stricting investment of insurance com- 
pany funds does not permit making in- 
vestment loans of the type provided un- 
der the war veterans’ G.I. Bill of Rights 
has been given by State Attorney Gen- 
eral Eldon S. Dummitt to State Insur- 
ance Director Sherman Goodpaster. The 
inquiry was made originally by Com- 

monwealth Life of Louisville. 

Kentucky laws authorize investments 
in bonds, notes and other securities on 
which the U. S. Government pays or 
guarantees principal and interest, the 
opinion said. That type of investment, 
he added, is where the Government is 
liable for the full amount, and under 
the Soldier Loan Act the Government 
guarantees only half of what the vet- 
eran borrows. 





PAUL W. SIMPSON DEAD 

Paul W. Simpson, general agent for 
Aetna Life in Indianapolis, died De- 
cember 22. 

Born in Bruceville, Ind. April 29, 
1877, Mr. Simpson joined the Aetna Life 
organization January, 1913, as a district 
agent at Vincennes, Ind. Two years 
later, he became a junior member of 
the Keene & Simpson general agency 
and on May 1, 1923, following the re- 
tirement of John E. Keene, Mr. Simp- 
son assumed sole charge of the general 
agency. 

Active in insurance affairs, Mr. Simp- 
son was a former president of the In- 
dianapolis Association of Life Under- 
writers and of the Indianapolis General 
Agents Association. 





JOINS RESEARCH BUREAU 

The Carolina Life Insurance Co. of 
Columbia, S. C., was recently admitted 
to membership in the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau, according to 
John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager 
of the Bureau. The Carolina Life is 
the ninth company to join the Bureau 
during the past year. Total membership 
of the Bureau is 139, 





MARKS 20TH ANNIVERSARY 

Kellogg Van Winkle, agency manager 
of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety at Los Angeles, last week cele- 
brated his twentieth anniversary as head 
of the agency, and entertained 150 of 
his agency force at his home in honor 
of the event. 


SIEGMUND’S AGENCY’S TOP YEAR 
William H. Siegmund general agency 
of Connecticut Mutual Life, Los Angeles, 
has just completed its most successful 
year since opening in July, 1940. Pro- 
duction for the year is well over 50% 
more than in 1943, and the agency has 
extended its string of plus months to 
22. Lieut. Commander William H. Sieg- 
mund, general agent, now in Fleet Opera- 
tional Training, at San Diego, expects 
to return to sea duty early in 1945. 
During his absence from the agency, 
Sidney Y. Newcom, CLU, acting agency 
manager, and Mark V. Kuhn, broker- 
age manager, have been in charge. Four 
full-time agents were added to the 
agency force during 1944. 


CHICAGO SALES FORUM SERIES 


The Saturday Morning Sales Forum 
series sponsored by the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters will consist of 
a series of five meetings with the first 
meeting scheduled for February 10, John 
D. Moynahan, president, announced. 
Harold P. McLaughlin, Massachusetts 
Mutual, is chairman of the educational 
committee under which the Forum Se- 
ries is presented. 





E. W. HENOFER DEAD 
Elmer W. Henofer, cashier in the 
Travelers’ Newark branch office, died 
Christmas morning. He has been with 
the company thirty years. 


NEW ALC MEMBER 
The Continental American Life of 
W ilmington, has been admitted to mem- 
bership in the American Life Conven- 
tion, increasing to 200 the number of 
life insurance companies now affiliated 
with the Convention, Robert L. Hogg, 
manager and general counsel of the or- 
ganization announced. This is a new 

all-time record of membership. 





TO HEAR HUGH S. BELL 
3yron C. Howes, president, Life 
Agency Managers of Chicago, announces 
that Hugh S. Bell, general agent for the 
Equitable Life of Iowa at Seattle will 
speak at the January 18 meeting of the 
association. 











“‘What can we do to help them most?” 





— was the thought behind the ad below 


Ww the big push in Italy got under 
way, New England Mutual ran this ad 
in leading national weeklies, urging folks 
at home to donate a pint of their blood to 
‘help insure the American fighter’s life.”’ 

“It’s easy to pay this small insurance pre- 
mium in plasma,” said the ad. ‘‘Every pint isa 
policy against needless death.”’ 

If the mail response is any indication, this 
advertisement proved of direct assistance in 
helping the Red Cross Blood Banks to meet 
their quotas*throughout the United States. 

There is a good deal of satisfaction, when 
encountering a uniform with a Purple Heart 
ribbon, in feeling that we may have had some- 


thing to do with this man’s safe return home. 


Some of the letters received: — 


‘We wish to congratulate you on the splendid advertisement on the 
Blood Donor service which you are publishing.” 


“I have heard many persons comment on your fine cooperation in 
helping to obtain blood donors.’ 


“It is most generous of your firm to devote time and advertising space 
to the blood donor program, and we feel sure this advertisement will be a 


great help in recruiting blood donors.” 
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WILL YOU GIVE A PINT 
OF "LIFE INSURANCE’? 























“With the Boston Blood Donor Center located in your home office 
building, you are very close to our whole program, and that you have 
its interest at heart is evident by this great help you are giving it through- 


out the country.” Spar 


“On bebalf of the 1943 Jury of Annual Advertising Awards, it 
affords me great pleasure to inform you that your advertisement, ‘Wl 
you give a pint of life insurance?’ has been selected as one of the hundred 
outstanding Wartime Advertisements of 1943." 
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George Willard Smith, President 
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Economic Review of 1944 


By STEPHEN M. Foster 


Economic Advisor, New York Life 


The wartime economic and monetary 
equilibrium which became apparent in 
1943 has continued through 19 

Prior to 1943 many economic observers 


anticipated a period of rapidly rising 
prices. lt was known that the Govern- 
ment was to absorb, for war purposes, 
the major portion of the country’s pro- 
duction, and it was felt therefore that 
there would be a drastic curtailment in 
the supply of goods and services for 


civilan consumption, On the other hand, 
the public, because of increasing wages 
and increasing employment was to have 
vast amounts of spending money. And 
as economists foresaw an ever-widening 
inflationary gap between civilian demand 
and available supplies, many of them felt 
that we were headed for a period of 
sky-rocketing prices. 


fo some extent these economists were 


right. By May, 1943, commodity prices 
had, on the average, risen about 35% 
above the prewar level, and the cost of 
living, as usual trailing somewhat behind 


commodity prices, has risen about 25% 
according to statistics, but had pretty 
nearly doubled according to most house- 
Wives. 

But now, nineteen months later, many 
people, still impressed with the fact that 
prices are far higher than before the 
war, seem to overlook the fact that the 
upward movement of prices practically 
stopped in May, 1943. It is true, of 
that some prices have risen dur- 


course, 

ing the past year or so; others, however, 
have dropped. And the Commodity 
Price Index and the Cost of Living 


Index of the U. S. Department of Labor 
are now both within 2% of where they 
were nineteen months earlier. 

By the end of 1943 this stability of 
prices in a wartime economy character- 
ized by a Government spending program 
of $100 billion per year and a deficit of 
close to $50 billion per year, was a situa- 
tion worthy of enthusiastic comment. 
But twelve months later, at the end 
of 1944, it has, as | remarked in the 
first paragraph, become one of our im- 
portant wartime phenomena. And the 
curious part of it all is that few people 
realize that comparative price stability is 
here and has been here; still fewer ap- 
preciate the significance of this stability; 
informed 


and one still hears people in 
quarters saying that we are moving rap- 
idly in the direction that Germany went 
during and after the last war. 


Achieved Wartime Equilibrium 


Of course, it would be folly to suppose 
that the price stability of the past nine- 
teen months is a natural equilibrium 
brought about by an unrestricted supply 
- goods and services nicely balanced 

gainst an unrestricted demand—the 
poe of equilibrium, in other words, that 
we might hope for during an extended 
period of world peace. It is not that at 
all. It is an equilibrium brought into 
being under wartime conditions, partly 
by the productive efforts of business and 
labor, partly by Government controls, 
and partly by individual thrift and pa- 
triotism. This point probably deserves 
some amplification. 


In the first place, American business 
rolled up its sleeves and went into ac- 
tion. As a result, and in spite of the 
magnitude of the Government’s physical 
requirements for war, the supply of 
goods and services available to civilians 
has been far greater than was originally 
anticipated. It has surprised nearly 
everybody. In the second place, wage 
and salary ceilings, though not as rigid 
as some people think they should have 
been, have nevertheless prevented wages 
and salaries from going wild as they 
might have done under unrestrained bid- 
ding by business for the services of la- 
bor. In the third place, the heavy in- 
crease in personal taxes has had the 
effect of limiting the amounts of money 
which can be spent by the people who 
receive the increased wages and salaries. 
Finally, and in the fourth place, people 
have tended to save an unprecedented 
amount of their net incomes after taxes 

Whether the cause of this saving has 
been patriotism, inability to purchase the 
things that are actually wanted, the ra- 
tioning of many articles, price ceilings, 
or simply innate conservatism, is impor- 
tant but need not be discussed here. 
The fact of the matter is that civilian 
expenditures of dollars, restricted by 
wage and salary ceilings and reduced 
by personal taxes, have been still fur- 
ther held in check by the savings opera- 
tions of the civilians themselves. Hence 
the demand for goods and services as 
expressed through the willingness or 
ability of civilians to put dollars on 
the counter has been sufficiently cur- 
tailed to be in reasonably close relation- 
ship with the surprisingly large supplies 
of goods and services that have become 
available for civilian consumption. 

The importance of this equilibrium is 
not greatly diminished by the fact that 
to some extent it is the result of war- 
time controls. The importance lies in 
the fact that, as a country engaged in a 
$100 billion per annum war, we were 
able to achieve it at all without imposing 
the most stringent and rigid kinds of 
wartime controls over every phase of 
our national and personal existence. The 
fact that we have been able to achieve 
and maintain this equilibrium with as 
little unsettlement of our civilian lives 
as we have suffered, has several impli- 
cations that are worthy of serious 
thought. Let us consider some of these 
implications because they may help us 
not only to understand our present situa- 
tion, but also to have a somewhat better 
comprehension of the possibilities of the 
future, 


Productive Capacity and Consumption 


In the first place, we have demon- 
strated a capacity to produce more than 
twice the volume of goods and services 
that are being consumed by our civilian 
population, with the balance being pur- 
chased and consumed by Government. 
And this is true in spite of the fact that 
the volume of goods and services cur- 
rently being consumed by civilians is, 
on the whole, the greatest, although not 
necessarily the best, that it has ever 
been. This productive capacity is, as I 
have pointed out above, one of the im- 
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portant factors that has made possible 
the price stability we are now enjoying. 
And to that extent it is all to the good. 


Its implications as to the future, how- 
ever, are somewhat conflicting. It sug- 
gests, on the other hand, the great pros- 
perity and the high standard of living 
that can be ours if we devote this ca- 
pacity to the pursuits of peace, and if 
we can effect a wise and equitable dis- 
tribution of the things we produce. It 
suggests, on the other hand the tremen- 
dous increase that should take place in 
civilian consumption after the war if 
we are to utilize our demonstrated pro- 
ductive capacity and if we are to pre- 
vent a radical decline in production, em- 


ployment, wages, salaries and_ profits. 
In fact, we may well ask ourselves if 
civilian demand for automobiles, refrig- 


erators, homes, great though it ‘will be, 
will be sufficient to utilize the surplus 
capacity that will be available if, after 
the war, the Government drastically cur- 
tails its spending and consuming opera- 
tions. 

In the second place, as a people, we 
have demonstrated a_ willingness to 
spend only a portion of our net incomes 
and to use the balance for buying war 
bonds, building up our holdings of cur- 
rency and bank deposits, buying life in- 
surance, and paying off mortgages and 
other debts. This willingness, whatever 
may be its cause, has conflicting impli- 
cations as regards the post-war future. 
On the one hand, a habit of savings 
once acquired may be longer lived than 
many of us expect, and it may serve 
to restrain some of the recklessness with 
which people are expected to spend 
money when and if wartime controls are 
relaxed. On the other hand, it cannot 
be denied that the accumlated purchas- 
ing power inherent in much of these 
savings provides the wherewithal for a 
powerful demand for goods and serv- 
ices of all kinds in case the public de- 
cides to go on a_ post-war spending 
spree. 

Purchasing Power Potential 


This increased purchasing power—at 
least that portion of it that is repre- 
sented by currency and commercial bank 
deposits—really constitutes a third im- 
portant phase of our present situation 
which needs a little interpreting. In the 
five years from June 30, 1939, to June 





30, 1944, the Treasury spent $226 billion 
and in the absence of an equal volume 
of income receipts, it borrowed $157 
billion, net, through the issuance of new 
Government securities. A large portion 
of these new securities was purchased 
by individuals, corporations, partner- 
ships, societies, associations, and Gov- 
ernmental bodies and agencies; the 
banking system, however, consisting of 
the Federal Reserve Banks and the com- 
mercial banks, acquired the balance of 
the increase in the Government’s debt 
amounting to $65 billion. 

The purchase of Government obliga- 
tions by the banking s system is quite 
generally viewed with misgiving because 
it tends to be offset on the liability side 
of the system either by commercial bank 
deposits or by currency. And to a large 
extent this actually happened. While the 
assets of the banking system were being 
expanded by the acquisition of $65 billion 
of Government securities, the money lia- 
bilities of the system, consisting of cur- 
rencv and demand deposits owned by 
the public, have expanded from $33.4 
billion to $81.0 billion. At first glance it 
would seem that this increase of $47.6 
billion might constitute an inflationary 
potential of considerable magnitude. It 
represents an increase in the public’s im- 
mediate purchasing power and if, at any 
time, the public should decide to go on 
a spending spree, this purchasing power 
would provide the means to do it. 

It should be observed, however, that 
the above increase in the thing we use 
for money (currency plus demand de- 
posits) is of more or less the same or- 
der of magnitude as the increase in 
other major factors of our economy. For 
example, while total money has increased 
143%, industrial production as measured 
by the Federal Reserve Board’s Index 
has increased 130%, total wages and 
salaries have increased 140%, and the 
gross national product has _ increased 
124%. Since money (currency and com- 
mercial bank deposits) is something 
which we use in the conduct of our 
business, it seems reasonable that the 
volume of money ought to increase more 
or less in proportion with the volume of 
business that the country is doing. If 
this thought has merit, then the fear 
that has been so often expressed con- 
cerning the expansion of our banking 
and monetary system may not be en- 
tirely justified. It is possible that our 
present volume of money may be 
thought of as supplying a reserve of 
purchasing power against possible de- 
flationary conditions of the post-war 
period rather than as representing sur- 
plus purchasing power under current 
conditions of high employment and pro- 
duction, 

Two Conclusions 

There are two conclusions that can be 
drawn from this discussion. The first 
has to do with the war period. We have 
not as yet put our full strength into the 
war effort. If the war should be pro- 
longed and intensified, not only is there 
some possibility of increasing our overall 
production, but there is much opportun- 
ity, by greater civilian self-denial, of re- 
ducing civilian consumption, thereby in- 
creasing the volume of goods and serv- 
ices available to the Government in its 
prosecution of the war. 

The second conclusion has to do with 
the post-war period. It appears that a 
post-war rise in prices and business ac- 
tivity is by no means a foregone con- 
clusion but there are probably equally 
good reasons for foreseeing a post-war 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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THE AGENCY WITH COMPLETE LIFE INSURANCE SERVICE FOR BROKERS 


INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP LIFE — ANNUITIES AND PENSION TRUSTS 





HARRY GARDINER, GENERAL AGENT 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF BOSTON, MASS. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


... 4 blow at mankind's ancient enemy 











| In January 1937, this company, in its national advertising, welcomed 
Social Security to the American scene. We felt then, as now, that through 
this law the nation had struck a telling blow at an age-old and dangerous 
enemy—destitution. 

Social Security is not yet a perfect instrument, but the ingenuity and 
common sense of the American people should steadily improve it. We 
look forward to the day when a blanket of basic protection will cover every 
American family. 

This will cost money. For Social Security is paid for by taxes, which do 
not themselves create wealth, but come from wealth created by the people. 
Only the savings and labor, the ingenuity and enterprise of an energetic, 
productive nation make Social Security possible. But such a nation can 
gladly assume its cost, in the conviction that a decent country must somehow 
maintain minimum living standards for all its people. 

As we see it, Social Security is a proper instrument of a democratic 
society, by which it protects itself against the destructive effects of poverty. 

Life insurance, on the other hand, is an instrument of the individual, 
by which he lifts his family as far above society’s minimum standard as his 
own industry, intelligence and enterprise permit. 

This is in the American tradition: For all the people, the things the nation 
needs—broader education, growing vision and understanding, assurance 
of the basic essentials of decent living. For the individual, the thing the 
individual needs—freedom to learn and earn as much, to go as far and as fast 
as he can and will. 


In eight years since Social Security became a fact, American life insurance has shown substantial 
growth. This company, for example, now serves over 25% more policyholders than in 1937; the 
volume of protection it gives them and their families is nearly 50% greater. In these eight years it has 
paid over $53,000,000 to policyholders and beneficiaries. Contingency reserves and surplus funds 
beyond legal requirements now stand at a record high; lapses are lowest in NY NL’s 60-year history. 

As in past years NY NL’s complete financial statement, issued on New Year's Day, was 
the first to be published in 1945. Copies are available on request. 


NORTHWESTERN .Vattonal LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD, President Minneapouis 4, MINN. 








This is a reproduction of NWNL’s current national advertisement. 
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Somewhere in Germany, Cap- 
tain Harold Van Every, pilot of 
a Flying Fortress, is a prisoner of 
war, shot down while flying his 
third mission over Berlin. 

If Captain Van Every receives 
a letter sent him by the Bankers 
Life Company of Des Moines, at 
least one of his days will have 
been made bright. For that letter 
tells the results of his remember- 
ing a policyholder even in the 
midst of war in the air over a 
foreign country and with bursts 
of deadly flak peppering his bomb- 
ing plane. 


Harold Van Every became a 
Bankers Life salesman in 1940, 
following his graduation from the 
University of Minnesota, where he 
played halfback on the Varsity’s 
Golden Gophers, and his profes- 
sional football career with the 
Green Bay Packers. 


One day he called on a Bankers 
Life policyholder and tried to sell 
him additional protection. The 
man thought himself sufficiently 
covered (he had only $2,000) and 
refused to buy more. Soon after, 
Van Every went to war. In due 
course of time he finished his 
training period and was sent over- 
seas. Amid his new and danger- 
ous surroundings, he kept remem- 
bering former days. He wrote to 
Twin City Agency Manager 
“Bob” Shay, suggesting that he see 
this prospect and try to sell him 
more insurance. He had a feeling 
the man needed it—urgently. 


“For Van's sake I did as he 
asked,” says Agency Manager 
Shay. “I made a _ not-too-easy 
sale; in fact, the most difficult I 
ever made.” 


A few weeks ago this man, with 
a companion, went duck-hunting 
—never to return. His upset boat 
was found in shallow. water; the 
two bodies were recovered. 


“If this news eventually finds 
its way to Harold’s German door- 
step,” says Agency Manager Shay, 
“he will be justified in a feeling 
of great satisfaction for having 
played such an important role in 
the future welfare of that little 
wife and the kiddies who, but for 
his thoughtfulness, would have 
had only $2,000 to cover a life- 
time of wants and necessities, in- 
stead of the guaranteed income 
from two Bankers Life policies, 
totaling almost $10,000, for 19 
years and a substantial sum paid 
in cash at the end of that period.” 
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Large Gain In Group, 

T. I. Parkinson Reports 
TOTAL = $25,800,000,000 IN FORCE 
Equitable, With New High, Has $3,- 


600,000,000 of This; Increases 
In All Allied Coverages 








Gains in 1944 in all forms of Group 
insurance raised the volume of protec- 
tion for American employes to all-time 
peaks, Thomas I. Parkinson, president, 
Equitable Society said in reporting on 
the Equitable’s Group-writing activities. 
Mr. Parkinson estimated that Group life 
insurance, the basic coverage that pro- 
vides protection against death from any 
cause, would show an increase for the 
year of approximately $1,800,000,000 in 
all Group-writing companies, bringing 
the total amount in force to a record 
high of $25,800,000,000. This volume is 
reported to protect 15,500,000 employes 
in 36,600 business and industrial organi- 
zations and is twice the amount in force 
only eight years ago. 

In the Equitable, one of nearly 100 
companies writing Group protection and 
among the six leaders, Mr. Parkinson 
said that Group life insurance increased 
more than $200,000,000 during 1944 to a 
new high of $3,600,000,000 in force. This 
volume was more than double that of 
eight years ago. 

Gains in Allied Coverages 

Corresponding gains were made in 
other coverages protecting additional 
hundreds of thousands of employes 
against the financial hazards of acci- 
dent, sickness, hospital and surgical ex- 
pense, and dependent old age. This was 
especially marked in Group annuities, 
providing a retirement income to supple- 
ment the provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

Estimated amounts in force in all com- 
panies of these other forms of protection 
were given by Mr. Parkinson as follows: 
Group accident and health insurance, 
$124,000,000 of weekly benefits; Group 
accidental death and dismemberment in- 
surance, $5,500,000,000; daily benefits dur- 
ing hospital confinement for employes 
and their dependents, $27,000,000, plus 
allowances for special hospital fees and 
reimbursement for surgical operations, 
and group annuities, $260,000,000 in an- 
nual retirement income at maturity. 

In addition to the large gain in Group 
life insurance in the Equitable, Mr. 
Parkinson added, there was a notable in- 
crease in the writing of Group annuities. 
Company plans benefiting from 100 to 
10,000 of the personnel added the largest 
number of emploves under such plans in 
the Equitable’s history. As with other 
Group coverages, about one-half of the 
programs were paid for entirely by em- 
plovers. 

Total premium income in the Equitable 
in 1944 for all Group coverages amounted 
to $145,800,000, an increase of more than 
$23,000,000 above the all-time high record 
established in 1943. Last year more than 
500.000 certificates for employes were 
added, bringing the total number of cer- 
tificates in force in all Group coverages 
to approximately 5,300, 





Veterans’ Insurance 
(Continued from Page 1) 


Life Insurance Association of America, 
165 Broadway, New York City. Further- 
more, that a copy of such letter issued 
by each individual company, be sent to 
General Frank T. Hines, Administrator, 
Veterans Administration, Washington, 


“2. That where any company has 
knowledge that there is to be replace- 
ment of National Service Life Insurance 
by an application for new insurance in 
that company, consideration be given to 
(1) requesting a statement from the ap- 
plicant acknowledging that he has read 
General Hines’ letter of November 23, 
1944, or (2) that each agent submitting 
such a case be asked to furnish over his 
own signature a_ statement that the 
veteran has knowledge of his rights 





LIFE BROKERAGE SUPERVISOR 
for New York City. Must be ac- 
quainted in insurance field. Box 1557, 
The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden 
Lane, New York 7. 











under National Service Life Insurance. 
Further, that any such statement be 
made a part of the permanent record on 
each case involving replacement. 

“3. That the booklet “Continuance of 
National Service Life Inurance” printed 
by the Veterans Administration be given 
wide circulation among the entire field 
forces of each company, as well as to 
the personnel in each branch office. In 
this way, all those contacting Veterans 
will have official information as to the 
rights of Veterans under their National 
Service Life Insurance. Sufficient quan- 
tities of this booklet may be secured by 
each company, without cost, by address- 
ing Harold W. Breining, assistant ad- 
ministrator, Veterans Administration, 
Washington, 25, D. C. These booklets 
might well be sent out by each company 
with the letter containing the statement 
of general policy in regard to this mat- 
ter as outlined in paragraph 1 above. 

“4. That each company give consid- 
eration to utilizing some portion of its 
national advertising space to the further- 
ance of the conservation of National 
Service Life Insurance.” 

General Hines’ Letter 

The letter addressed by General Hines 
to holders of National Service Life poli- 
cies explains the advantages of con- 
tinued holding of such policies. It points 
out that the low cost of such insurance 
is due to the fact that the Federal gov- 
ernment bears all loss due to the extra 
hazard of military and naval service and, 
in addition, pays all the expenses of ad- 
ministration. General Hines’ letter also 
states that he welcomes the cooperation 
of the country’s life insurance companies 
and believes “it will be a force for ac- 
complishment of great good.” The text 
of the Hines’ letter follows: 

“Persons who actively served in the 
armed forces since October 6, 1940, have 
had the opportunity of applying for Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance. Those 
who bought this insurance made a wise 
purchase. National Service Life Insur- 
ance is low cost insurance because the 
Government bears all losses due to the 
extra hazard of military and naval serv- 
ice and in addition, pays all the expenses 
of administration. 

“When a person leaves this world he 
cannot take anything material with him 
but he can leave behind something of 
value to his loved ones. I know of no 
better way of protecting against their 
want than by means of adequate life 
insurance. 

“The insurance made available to you 
in the service was Term insurance con- 
vertible without physical examination. It 
is a valuable asset which cannot be re- 
placed. Continue to carry it. If you have 
let it lapse, reinstate it. When you are 
in a position to plan a long range insur- 
ance program convert your insurance to 
a permanent form. 

“The American Life Convention, The 
Life Insurance Association of America 
and The National Association of Life 
Underwriters, which represent the great 
majoritv of the life insurance business, 
have all gone on record as indicating a 
desire to cooperate wholeheartedly with 
the Veterans Adminsitration in protect- 
ing the interests of service persons. 

“T welcome this cooperation and be- 
lieve it will be a force for the accom- 
plishment of great good. Accordingly, I 
urge that vou continue vour Government 
insurance in force and I join with these 
life insurance organizations in urging 
vou not to exchange your Government 
insurance. Other insurance should sup- 
plement rather than replace Government 
insurance for veterans.” 

The letter of the Joint Committee, ad- 
dressed to the presidents of life insur- 
ance companies, said: 

“The principal associations in the life 
insurance business have agreed to foster 


During 1943 
The Manhattan was 
FOURTEENTH 
in volume of new paid-for 
business in its Home State, 
New York. 
THERE IS A REASON! 


* 


The Manhattan Life 


Insurance Company 
Founded 1850 


120 West 57th Street 
New York City 











wholehearted cooperation with the Vet- 
erans Administration in plans to keep 
National Service Life Insurance in force. 
Attached is a copy of a letter, through 
which General Hines, Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs, is advising veterans 
holding National Service Life Insurance 
policies that the three associations have 
offered their help. 

“Plans for this cooperation, in the in- 
terest of returning veterans, were worked 
out between the Veterans Administration 
and this Joint Committee representing 
the American Life Convention and the 
Life Insurance Association of America. 
The report of this Committee has been 
approved by both associations, with the 
request that a full copy of it be sent to 
all life insurance companies. For your 
convenience, we are also enclosing a 
brief summary of the recommendations. 

“We hope that you will give earnest 
consideration to these proposals, and 
that you will be willing to act in accord- 
ance with them. The objectives can only 
be attained through the action of the 
individual companies. 

“We believe that there is a real on- 
portunity for the life insurance business 
to serve the interest of veterans, and we 
feel sure that the business as a whole 
will welcome this chance to make a pub- 
lic contribution for which the business 
is especially equipped. We believe that 
this job is an obligation that the life 
insurance business should assume in the 
public interest. 

“It is the hope of the joint committee 
that you will wish to study the attached 
material yourself and that you will have 
your company join in this constructive 
work,” 





CHARLES H. WINTERBLE DEAD 
Charles H. Winterble, father of Wil- 
liam F, Winterble, agency vice president 
of the Bankers Life of Des Moines, died 
at his home recently at age 87. The de- 
ceased joined the Bankers Life as an 
agent in 1903. 
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Withholding of First 
Year Dividends Valid 

DEPARTMENT PRACTICE UPHELD 

Does Not Come Under Abandoned 


Property Law; New York Attorney 
General Gives Opinion 





At the request of Superintendent Robert 
E, Dineen, New York State Attorney Gen- 
eral Nathaniel L. Goldstein has prepared 
an opinion on the validity of policy pro- 
visions making dividends for the first year 
contingent on payment of premiums for 
the second year and in his opinion divi- 
dends withheld do not come under the 
abandoned property law. The opinion fol- 
lows: 

Attorney General’s Opinion 


“You have requested my opinion with 

respect to two questions arising out of the 
use by life insurance companies of a policy 
provision such as the following: 
, ‘Annual dividends. This policy shall 
participate in the surplus of the company 
and the proportion of the surplus accruing 
thereon shall be ascertained and distributed 
upon payment of the second year’s pre- 
mium, and thereafter at the end of the 
second and of each subsequent policy 
year.’ 

“Your questions concern (1) the validity 
of such a provision under Section 83 (now 
Section 216) of the Insurance Law as it 
existed prior to the amendment made by 
Chapter 602 of the Laws of 1934, effective 
May 14 of that year, and (2) whether, 
if the provision be invalid, any dividends 
which first-year policyholders failed to re- 
ceive because they did not pay the second 
year’s premium, constitute unclaimed or 
abandoned property which must be paid 
to the state under the Abandoned Prop- 
erty Law. 

“Prior to May 14, 1934, Section 83 of 
the Insurance Law, in so far as here rel- 
evant, reads as follows: 

“Except as herein provided, every do- 
mestic life insurance corporation * * * 
shall provide in every policy issued on or 
after the first day of January, nineteen 
hundred and seven, that the proportion of 
the surplus accruing upon said policy shall 
be ascertained and distributed annually and 
not otherwise. Upon the thirty-first day 
of December of each year, or as soon 
thereafter as may be practicable, every such 
corporation shall well and truly ascertain 
the surplus earned by such corporation 
during said year. After setting aside from 
such surplus such sums as may be required 
for the payment of authorized dividends 
upon capital stock, if any, and such sums 
as may properly be held for account of 
existing deferred dividend policies, and for 
a contingency reserve not in excess of the 
amount prescribed in this article, every 
such corporation shall apportion the re- 
maining surplus equitably to all other pol- 
icies entitled to share therein. * * * The 
dividends declared as aforesaid * * * shall 
be paid respectively either upon the anni- 
versary of the policy next after said 
thirty-first day of December, or upon a 
date certain in the year following said 
date, according to the rules of the cor- 
poration or the terms of the poilcy, and 
upon the sole condition that the premium 
payments for the policy year current upon 
said thirty-first day of December shall 
have been completed. * * *’ 

Doubt as to Contingent Provision 

“The provision making the first-year 
dividend contingent upon payment of the 
second-year premium is what gives rise to 
your inquiry. This was claimed to be 
justified, prior to the 1934 amendment, 
on the theory that first-year policies, as 
a class, do not contribute substantially to 
divisible surplus because of the initial ex- 
penses incident to them. Consequently, 
there was said to be no violation of the 
‘sole condition’ provision- of Section 83, 
there being no surplus which had to be 
equitably apportioned to such policies. On 
the other hand, the companies considered 
that the contract of insurance could prop- 
erly provide for sharing in surplus if the 
second-year premiums were paid. The 


Standard Life Increased 
100% in Past Three Years 


Harry V. Wade, president and general 
manager, Standard Life of Indiana, states 
that the company is the only strictly Ordi- 
nary, independent life insurance company 
founded in the twentieth century that has 
passed the $30,000,000 in force mark in its 
first ten years without the aid of rein- 
surance of any other company and entirely 
through the selling efforts of its own 
agents. 

For the third successive vear, Standard 
Life has been one of the few life insur- 
ance companies in the country issuing its 
statement on the first day of the following 
year. The statement published by the 
company shows an increase in size of 
over 100% during the past three years. 
The insurance in force as of December 
31, was $32,582,000. The admitted assets 
have grown to over two and a quarter 
million dollars, being $2,273,953. The 
funds available for the protection of policy- 
holders over and above all reserves which 
are on deposit with the state of Indiana 
are in excess of $613,000. 

The company paid for $8,753,000 of 
business in 1944, being an increase of over 
13% of the amount of business paid for 
in 1943. A high percentage of the com- 
pany’s assets are in Government bonds. 
Every asset of every kind is current, both 
as to principal and interest. The total 
market value of all securities is in excess 
of their book value. 





policy itself gave notice that those policy- 
holders who failed to carry the policy be- 
yond the second year would receive no 
such benefit. It is noteworthy that not 
until 1939 (Insurance Law, Section 216, 
L. 1939, c. 882) was there any prohibition 
against distribution of a dividend for the 
first policy year. In the revised Insur- 
ance Law, such a dividend was prohibited 
‘unless, upon reasonable assumptions as 
to expenses, mortality, policy and contract 
claims, investment, income and lapses, it 
was actually earned for such year; ** *.’ 

“Serious doubt existed as to the validity 
of the contingent first-year dividend pro- 
vision on the ground it violated the ‘sole 
condition’ clause to pay no dividends to 
first-year policyholders except on condi- 
tion of their paying the second-year pre- 
mium. This doubt was resolved in favor 
of the validity of the contingent provision 
by the administrative practice of your 
Department, which for many years prior 
to 1934 approved policy forms in which it 
was contained (see Sixty-seventh Annual 
Report of the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, Part 111, Appendix, pp. 285-290). 

“In 1934 former Section 83 was 
amended by insertion of the following 
specific provision : 

“‘Such apportionment in the case of 
any policy shall not after the first policy 
year be made contingent upon the pay- 
ment of the whole or any part of the 
premium for the subsequent policy year.’ 
(L. 1934, c. 602.) 

“This provision makes it plain that pay- 
ment of an apportionment of surplus, even 
if earned during the first policy year, may 
be made contingent on receipt of the sec- 
ond year’s premium. The consistent prac- 
tical interpretation of the statute over a 
long period prior to the amendment by 
the officials charged with its administra- 
tion is a strong factor in construing its 
meaning. The amendment resolved exist- 
ing doubt in favor of the departmental 
construction and contains no specific indi- 
cation in its language that it was intended 
to prescribe a new rule rather than to 
declare the meaning of the existing provi- 
sion. It must, therefore, particularly at 
this late date and in the absence of 
any intervening question, be held to have 
been a clarification of existing law which 
confirmed the view theretofore taken by 
your Department as to the effect of Sec- 
tion 83 of the Insurance Law. 

“This conclusion makes it unnecessary 
to reach your second question, since ap- 
plication of the policy provision in ques- 
tion has not resulted in withholding 
amounts to which policyholders were en- 
titled prior to May 14, 1934.” 


































































































WELL BALANCED 


What is a well-balanced company? 


It is, we think, a company whose financial structure is 
sound... 


Whose geographical, market embraces a balance of metro- 
politan, town and rural areas . . 


Whose Head Office is advantageously located with respect to 
prompt service to policyholders and agents . . . 


Whose policy contracts include all fundamental coverages . . 


Whose contributions to its industry have been recognized as 
outstanding .. . 


Whose growth ‘has been steady and uniform . . 


Whose size is sufficiently large to assure confidence and 
prestige ... 


Whose management, nevertheless, has never lost the common 
touch with agent and policyholder . . . 


Whose reputation as a friendly company has been consistently 
upheld... 


Fidelity is such a company. It operates with general agencies 
in thirty-six states. It has been “Faithfully serving insurers since 
1878.” 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
E. A. ROBERTS, President 
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Now to meet family needs you have to “GO PLACES” with points. 


Security Mutual Life Agents are “GOING PLACES” with our 


TRIPLE PROTECTION POLICY 
whose points meet all family needs. 


For Details: —write to F. L. MABLE, Superintendent of Agencies 


Security MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


incorPorATED 1886 # Binghamton, New York 
FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, PRESIDENT 


LIFE...-.ACCIDENT...HEALTH 
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Prudential Announces 
1945 Dividend Basis 


INTEREST NOT LESS THAN 2%% 





Dividend Adjustment Increases on 
Smaller Reserves, Decreases 
on Larger 





letter to The Prudential field 
force, President Franklin D’Olier an- 
nounces dividend changes on policies for 
1945. In part the announcement says: 

“The 1945 Ordinary dividend scale rep- 
resents an adjustment of the 1944 scale. 
Although the total amount of dividends 
distributed will be the same as it would 
have been if the 1944 scale had been 
continued for 1945, the net effect of the 
adjustment is to increase slightly the 
dividends where the policy reserves are 
small such as at the younger ages, for 
the shorter durations and on the lower 
premium plans of insurance, and to de- 
crease slightly the dividends where the 
policy reserves are larger such as at the 
older ages and on the higher premium 
plans. 

“The rate of interest to be credited 
on dividends left with the company to 
accumulate has been set at the rate 
guaranteed in the policv but not less 
than an effective rate of 24% per an- 
num for 1945. 

“Dividends to be credited in 1945 on 
Intermediate monthly premium policies 
and on Intermediate monthly premium 
Industrial policies as compared with last 
vear have been reduced for the earlier 
vears of issue but are the same for the 
later issues. 

“Paid-up addition dividends crédited 
on weekly premium Industrial policies 
dated prior to 1942, will in general be 
on a reduced basis for the year ending 
December 30, 1945, as compared with 
the preceding year. Policies dated in 
1942 will be credited with paid-up addi- 
tion dividends of 1% of the face amount 
of insurance. 

“Dividends on ‘modified’ policies is- 
sued from March 1, 1937 to December 
31, 1941, will be credited on the anni- 
versaries in 1945 on the same basis as 
in the past, that is, dividends sufficient 
to offset one additional year’s tabular 
increase in premiums. In those cases 
where all future premium increases have 
been fully offset by previous dividends, 
a paid-up addition of 1% of the face 
amount of insurance will be credited on 


December 31, 1944.” 


Heart Muscle Iniury Held 
Under Comp. Act in Minn. 


Injurv to an employe’s heart muscles 
caused by exertion and excitement greater 
than usual in the performance of his 
duties is an accidental iniurv within the 
meaning of the workmen’s comnensation 
act, the Minnesota Sunreme Court held in 
affirming the industrial commission award 
in Tohn Hiber vs. the Citv of St. Paul. 

Hiber was a fire captain, 60 vears old 
and suffering from coronarv sclerosis. He 
claimed that as a result of extreme ex- 
ertion and excitement in connection with 
a blackout and later in extinguishing a 
fire he sustained an injurv to the structure 
of his heart. causing the disabilitv in 
auestion. In its decision the court made a 
distinction between an accident injurv 
such as this one and one growing out of 
occupational disease. 


In a 





Colonel LeRoy Hodges. a former di- 
rector of the Bureau of Old Age Insur- 
ance of the Social Security Board. died 
last week at his home in Richmond, Va.. 
aged 56. 


Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 
41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 











For Secretary NALU 





CLIFFORD H. ORR 


The Philadelphia and Pennsylvania 
Associations of Life Underwriters are 
sponsoring the candidacy of Clifford H. 
Orr, Philadelphia general agent of Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, for secretary of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

Mr. Orr is now serving his second 
term as trustee of the National Asso- 
ciation; 1s chairman of its National War 
Savings Comnyttee and is also. chair- 
man of the NALU committee for life 
underwriter education and __ training, 
which is rounding out plans for a spe- 
cial training department at National 
Association headquarters. 

Aaron C. F. Finkbiner, Philadelphia 
general agent of Northwestern Mutual, 
Chartered Life Underwriters. 


Agent Loses Suit to Get 


Rejected Policy Commission 

The appellate term of the New York 
Supreme Court, Second Department, has 
rejected the attempt of a life insurance 
agent to compel a prospective policy- 
holder to pay damages equal to the 
commissions the agent would have re- 
ceived if the policy had been placed. In 
unanimously reversing the judgment 
which the agent had obtained below, 
the court stated: 

“Plaintiff failed to establish any cause 
of action against the defendant, and it 
was, therefore, error to grant judgment 
in his favor.” 

The plaintiff was Jacob B. Silverstein, 
an agent for the Security Mutual Life, 
and the defendant was Norman E. 
Rothstein. Nathan Marcus, of 270 Broad- 
way, New York City, was the attorney 
for the defendant. 

Albert Hirst, attorney for New York 
State Life Underwriters Association, 
filed a brief, amicus curiae, opposing the 
agent’s contentions. 





who has been appointed chairman of 
the Orr for Secretary Committee, states 
that in offering the services of Cliff Orr 
for enlarged activities on behalf of the 
field forces of the country, “his spon- 
soring organizations do so in recog- 
nition of the part he has already played, 
both before and since his election to 
the NALU board of trustees, and the 
constructive service he has rendered to 
the business through his inspirational 
leadership of life underwriter participa- 
tion in the Treasury Department’s war 
finance program.” 

In January, 1944, he was awarded the 
President’s Cup, highest award of the 
Philadelphia Association, of which he is 
a former president, which is given to 
outstanding citizens in recognition of 
unselfish and sustained service to life 
insurance. 

Mr, Orr is a CLU, having earned his 
designation in 1930, and is currently vice 
president of the American Society of 





Z. 


405 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 





eason 5 


To all of those who aided us in 
making 1944 a good year 


STUYVESANT ORDINARY AGENCY 


OF 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


HOMER CROSS, Manager 


Charles Schiff, Assistant Manager 
Chrysler Building, Lexington Ave. at 42nd St. 


Home Office: Newark, N. J. 


reeling 


Murray Hill 6-3070 








HERMAN REINIS. 
Brooklyn General Agent 


The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAin 4-7951-2-3 














EDITOR 


(LEADING ESSENTIAL PUBLISHER) 


An Excellent Opportunity for 

man experienced in using tax 

information in Life Insurance 

selling; or with knowledge of 
pension plans. 


Ability to write clearly and 
concisely. Legal training desir- . 
able but not necessary. 


Good starting salary; steady 
advancement; post war secur- 
ity; liberal profit sharing and 
retirement pension plan. 
Give complete details. 
Box 1559 


The Eastern Underwriter 
41 Maiden Lane New York 7 











James A McLain 


(Continued from Page 3) 


in the fall of 1943 Mr. McLain was 
elected president of American Life Con- 
vention and was one of most successful 
presidents of that organization. During 
his administration eighteen companies 


joined the ALC, including the Pruden- 
tial, New York Life, Metropolitan Life, 
Mutual Life, New England Mutual Life 
and Phoenix Mutual. When he retired 
as president, the ALC had a membership 
of 197 companies. During the year there 
was considerable discussion about a pos- 
sible merger of the old Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents and ALC. As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents 
was reorganized, becoming Life Insur- 
ance Association of America, and more 
clear cut functions were given to each 
association to prevent overlapping. Dur- 
ing Mr. McLain’s administration Robert 
L. Hogg, was made general manager and 
counsel of ALC, succeeding the late Col. 
C. B. Robbins. 

Mr. McLain is a director of the Con- 
tinental Bank and is on its executive 
committee; is a governor of the Insur- 
ance Institute of America: was on 
board of old Central Mercantile Asso- 
ciation, which furthers the interest of 
those in business in the Union Square 
section of New York; and was vice 
president for several years of the Ohio 
Society. 

The Guardian Life at the end of 1944 
had approximately $585,000,000 insurance 
in force and about $190,000,000 assets. 





MUTUAL LIFE BUSINESS LOAN 


Machlett Laboratories, Inc., Spring- 
dale, Conn., has sold its $500,000 15 year 
first mortgage note to Mutual Life of 
New York, proceeds to be used to in- 
crease working capita). 





HAIGHT, DAVIS &HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 
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Retirement. Pension 


Plan of U.S. F. & G. 





TO BE APPROVED BY DIRECTORS 





Baltimore Company’s Program to Start 
as of Sept. 1, 1944; Entire Cost As- 
sumed by Co.; Using Aetna Life 





A comprehensive employes’ retirement 
pension plan, which would augment the 
benefits enjoyed under the Social Se- 
curity act, has been arranged for the 
employes of the United States F. & G. 
of Baltimore. 

The plan, which is to be effective as 
of September 1, 1944, has been approved 
by the U. S. Treasury Department and 
will be submitted for approval to the 
stockholders at their annual meeting in 
Baltimore on February 26. 

In making the announcement, Presi- 
dent E. Asbury Davis of the U. S. F. 
& G. said that the decision to consider 
such a plan had been reached only after 
many months of study by the officers 
and was intended primarily to reward 
long years of service in the company’s 
employ. The U. S. F. & G. retirement 
plan is being purchased from the Aetna 
Life of Hartford. It will apply equally 
to employes in the home office and 
in branch offices, which are located 
throughout the United States. 

Eligible employes are those who on 
September 1, 1944, had entered the serv- 
ice of the U. S. F. & G. on or before 
attaining age 50 and who were 30 years 
of age but not 65 and were employed 
over twenty hours a week. Any employe 
not eligible on September 1, 1944, and 
any new employe, becomes a participant 
in the plan on the first day of the month 
which follows fulfillment of these three 
conditions. A participant who terminates 
service with the U. S. F. & G,, if re- 
employed at a later date, is then re- 
garded as a new employe. 

The amount of retirement is based on 
the participant’s years of service with 
the U. S. F. & G. For each year of 
service after an employe has reached 
age 30 and becomes a participant in the 
plan, the amount of yearly retirement is 
14% of his earnings during that year 
in excess of . The total amount of 
yearly retirement ‘annuity for such serv- 
ice after August 31, 1944, is the aggre- 
gate of all these yearly amounts. 

For service prior to September 1, 
1944, it is the intention of the U. S. 
F. & G. to provide an additional retire- 
ment annuity for each employe who is 
a participant on that date and who had 
then completed a month of service after 
attaining age 30. The amount of this 
additional yearly retirement will be 1% 
of such participant’s annual rate of 
earnings as of September 1, 1944, in 
excess of $600, multiplied by the num- 
ber of years of service ie: attainment 
of age 30 to September 1, 

However, present Ms now quali- 
fied to participate will be assured of 
receiving from Social Security and the 
plan an amount equal to 40% of their 
salary on September 1, 1944, or $720, 
whichever is greater. The company in- 
tends. to provide retirement pensions in 
thee amounts for employes who were 

over on September 1, 1944, and 
igiore excluded from the plan. 

The minimum retirement annuity pay- 
able under the U. S. F. & G. plan is 
$300. a year. The maximum retirement 
annuity is $10,000 a year. 

No death benefits are provided in the 
event of the death of a participant be- 
fore retirement date. 

The entire cost is being assumed by 
the U. S. F. & G. without contribution 
from the employes. Beginning Septem- 
ber 1, 1949, retirement at 65 will be 
compulsory, except with the special ap- 
proval of the board of directors. 





T. A. MURPHY DEAD 
Thomas A. Murphy, 59, supervising 
engineer for the Richmond, Va. branch 
office of the Travelers, died last week. 
His widow; 
ters, survive. All 
in the service. 


three of the sons are 


three sons and other daugh-’ 





Schedule for NALU State Conferences 


Plans have been completed for a series 
of eight more state conferences of life 
underwriters to be conducted by the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters in 
Washington, Northern California, South- 
ern California, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
New York and Montana during the month 
of January. 

These meetings are designated to more 
fully acquaint the underwriters of the 
country with the aims, objectives and ac- 
tivities of the National Association and 
to provide a forum for the discussion of 
matters relating to local association ad- 
ministration. They are part of a series of 
twenty such conferences to be conducted 
this year by officers and trustees of the 
National Association, assisted by a number 
of trustees and members of the headquar- 
ters staff 

The complete schedule of the confer- 
ences, together with the names of those 
particinatin’, follows: 

Butte, Montana, January 8— Trustee 
Hugh S. Bell will lead a special one-day 
meeting of the Montana Association in a 
discussion of matters connected with Local 


Association Administration. He will be 
assisted by State President William G. 
Preston and State National Committee- 
man A. T. Schultz. 

Seattle Wash., January 11— President 
bere H. Andrews, Jr.; Trustee Alfred 
*. Duckett; Otto L. Johnson, Washington 


Sits president ; Milton A. Link, member- 
ship chairman for District No. 11; and 
Fred C, Becker, War Bond chairman for 
Washington. 

San Francisco, January 15 and 16— 
President Andrews; Trustees Alfred C. 
Duckett and Jul B. Baumann; Herrick 
C. Brown, California State president: 
Charles E. Cleeton, membership chairman 
for District No. 10, and H. Kenneth 


Cassidy, War Bond chairman for North- 
ern California. 

Columbus, Ohio, January 11 and 12— 
Executive Vice-President James E. Ruther- 
ford; Trustees Judd C. Benson, Ralph W. 
Hover and Steacy E. Webster; Paul M. 
Smith, Ohio State president, and Guy D. 
Randolph, War Bond chairman for Ohio. 

Indianapolis, January 15 and 16—Messrs. 
Rutherford and Benson; Trustee Ernest 
A. Crane, and Eber M: Spence, Indiana 
State President. 

Los Angeles, January 
dent Andrews; Messrs. Duckett, Baumann, 
Brown and Cleeton; former Trustee Roy 
Ray Roberts, and Kellogg Van Winkle, 
War Bond Chairman for Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Louisville, January 18 and 19—Messrs. 
bpm gs and Hoyer; former Trustee 

Edwin’ W. Baker; W. Ray Moss, Kentucky 
State president, ‘and Tom E. Lipscomb, 
War Bond chairman for Kentucky. 

Syracuse, January 22 and 23—Executive 
Vice-President James FE. Rutherford; 
Vice-President Clancy D. Connell; Treas- 
urer Walter E. Barton; J. Stinson Scott, 
New York State president; Frank 
Wenner, War Bond chairman for Upper 
New York, and Manuel C. Camps, na- 
tional committeeman for New York City. 

In addition to presiding at the state 
conferences in Seattle, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, President Andrews will visit 
eighteen other local associations on his 
swing to the Coast. His complete schedule 
for the month of January includes Mem- 
phis, January 3; St. Louis, 4; Kansas 
City, 5; Denver, 6; Salt Lake City, 8; 
Spokane, 10; Seattle, 11 and 12; Port- 
land, 13; Oakland, 15; San Francisco, 
15 and 16; Sacramento, 17; Long Beach, 
18; Los Angeles, 18 and 19; Pasadena, 22; 
San Diego, 24; Phoenix, 25; El Paso, 
26; Amarillo, 27; Oklahoma City, 29, and 
Little Rock, January 30. 


18 and 19—Presi- 





F. B. Woodruff Made General 
Agent for Equitable of Ia. 


F. B. Woodruff, field 
Equitable Life of 
pointed general agent for the company 
at Springfield, Ill. His territory will in- 
clude central Illinois. A graduate of the 
University of Iowa, Mr. Woodruff has 
associated with the Equitable of 
Iowa for the past ten years, first as a 
field representative at Des Moines, then 
as a district agent at Boone, lowa, and 
1939 as a home field super- 
formerly a district di- 


supervisor of 


lowa, has been ap- 


been 


since office 
visor. He was 
rector for the Great Western Insurance 
Co. of Des Moines. 


HANCOCK WRITES GROUP PLAN 


The John Hancock has written a Group 
hospitalization plan on the employes of 
the Hoffman-La Roche Co., manufac- 
turers of pharmaceutical specialities at 
Nutley, N. J., which in addition to cov- 
ering hospital, surgical and obstetrical 
expenses for employes and their depend- 


ents, also covers employes against the 
cost of home and hospital visits and 
office consultation of a physician. Entire 


cost of the plan, which went into effect 
January 1, will be borne by Hoffman- 
La Roche. 
PHOENIX MAN LEADS IN APPS 
Byron J. Pixley of Phoenix, Ariz., led 
Mutual Life’s entire field organization 
in November in paid applications for 
life insurance. He is connected with the 
Phoenix agency under Manager Fred J. 
Joyce. 





J. Leslie Livingston, Grand Rapids, 
president, Michigan State Life Under- 
writers Association, and Herbert Thomp- 
son, director of the life division of the 
Michigan Insurance Department, ad- 
dressed the recent meeting of the 
Lansing Life Underwriters Association. 


F. S. Forbes, Connecticut 
Mutual Auditor, Retires 


Frank S. Forbes, auditor of agency 
accounts, Connecticut Mutual Life, re- 
tired last week after being associated 
with the company for nearly fifty-two 
years. He was honored at a dinner 
given by the official staff of the com- 
pany, at which gifts were presented to 
Mr. Forbes by Peter M. Fraser, vice 
president, in behalf of the official staff, 
by John M. Fraser, general agent New 
York, in behalf of the general agents 
of the company and by Chester M. 
Thompson, cashier Newark, in behalf 
of the cashiers. 

Mr. Forbes joined the Connecticut 
Mutual in 1893 in the actuarial depart- 
ment. Later he transferred to the ac- 
counting department. In 1915 the com- 
pany’s business required the full-time 
services of an auditor, and Mr. Forbes 
was placed in charge. In 1920 he was 
made an official of the company, as 
auditor of agency accounts. 





TO WRITE MONTHLY DEBIT 

3altimore Life has announced that it 
will begin the sale of monthly debit 
Ordinary, issuing policies from January 
1, 1945. The policies will be the same 
as the regular Ordinary policies except 
for the method of premium payment 
which may be changed on any policy 
anniversary to a less frequent form of 
premium payment. The minimum policy 
is $1,000 and the maximum on the 
monthly debit Ordinary plan is $15 per 
month of premium. 





COLONIAL BOND INVESTMENTS 


The Colonial Life Insurance Co., Jer- 
sey City, has announced that approxi- 
mately 62% of the company’s total bond 
investments are in U. S. Government 
securities. During the Sixth War Loan 
Drive the company purchased War 


3onds in the amount of $1,525,000. 


STUDY IOWA TAX SITUATION 





Would Bring Statute Into Conformity 
With Supreme Court Decision; 
Rate Law Being Drawn 
Revision of the Iowa insurance tax 
laws is being discussed by insurance 
men in the state in order to make the 
state statute’s conform with the recent 

Supreme Court decision. 

Under the decision, it is felt by some 
that by making insurance interstate 
business it also prohibits the states 
from levying higher taxes or fees on 
out-of-state firms and agents. 

At the present time lowa companies 
are not paying any premium taxes while 
out-of-state companies are required to 
pay 24%. Some of the lowa life com- 
panies are reported as in favor of a 2% 
tax figuring it would lower their tax 


payments in other states where, on a 
retaliatory basis they pay 2%%. The 
companies are now making a survey of 


this situation. 

It is also felt in some quarters that 
the county mutuals would have to be 
brought under the tax law and that they 
would be required to pay the same as 
a foreign company or it would show 
discrimination. 

Another phase of the possible revision 
would be the fees with Iowa companies 
and agents to be required to pay the 
same as those out of state. 

Because of the court decision, a rate 
law is also being prepared for intro- 
duction to the state legislature which 
convenes on January 8. Iowa has not 
had a rate law since 1918 when the 
law, adopted only two years previously, 
was repealed. : 
_ The proposed rate law as now drawn 
in its tentative draft, would cover fire 
and casualty lines and require every 
company, except county mutuals, to be 
a member of a rate bureau that would 
be supervised by the State Insurance 
Department. 





BONWIT TELLER GROUP 


3onwit Teller, New York department 
store, has taken a Group insurance con- 
tract with Equitable Society for all of 
its employes in which the store assumes 
the entire cost of the program, accord- 
ing to announcement by William H. 
Holmes, president of Bonwit Teller. The 
plan provides life insurance, and acci- 
dental death and dismemberment bene- 
fits in amounts that increase with length 
of service. 





Foster Reviews Year 


(Continued from Page 8) 


or perhaps first one and then 
the other. However, the economic move- 
ments after the war are upward or 
downward, there are important reasons 
Tor thinking that these movements may 
be more moderate than is generally sup- 
posed. If a_ civilian buying spree de- 
velops its effects should, it seems, be 
tempered by the tremendous reserves of 
productive capacity that can result from 
a reduction in the Government’s war 
effort. If, on the other hand, the Gov- 
ernment’s reduction in its war spending 
should be so rapid as to be deflationary 
in its effect, the civilian population has 
ample reserves of purchasing power with 
which to take up at least some of the 
slack. 

In any event, unless the war is more 
srolonged than is generally anticipated, 
the post-war outlook should probably 
be thought of in such moderate terms 
as price rises and price declines rather 
than in vague and extravagant terms of 
inflation that are frequently used in con- 
nection with the future. We have seen 
price rises and price declines before; 
we shall probably see them again. There 
appears to be no reason, however, for 
supposing that we now face a price rise 
so drastic as to justify the term infla- 
tion. 


deflation ; 





James C. McFarland, Cincinnati gen- 
eral agent, Ohio State Life, has been 
elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Ohio State Life Managers 
Association. 
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THE MODEL HOSPITAL 

It is not generally known to the pub- 
lic that there is an official list of ap- 
proved American 
College of Surgeons which decides which 
hospitals are “officially approved” and 
public. In the United 
time there are 


hospitals. It is the 


makes the list 
States at the 
3,152 hospitals which meet the require- 
ments of the American College of Sur- 
A summary of the requirements 


present 


geons. 
follow: 

Modern physical plant, assuring the 
patient safety, comfort and efficient care. 


Clearly defined organization, duties, 
responsibilities and relations. 
Carefully selected governing board 


with complete and supreme authority. 

Competent, well-trained superinten- 
dent responsible to the governing board. 

Adequate and_ efficient personnel, 
properly organized and competently su- 
pervised., 

Organized medical staff of ethical, 
competent physicians and surgeons. 

Adequate diagnostic and therapeutic 
facilities under competent medical su- 
pervision, 

Accurate, complete medical records, 
readily accessible for research and fol- 
low-up. 

Regular group conferences of the ad- 
ministrative staff and of the medical 
staff for reviewing activities and results 
so as to maintain a high plane of scien- 
tific efficiency. 

\ humanitarian spirit, the primary 
consideration being the best care of the 
patient. 





U. S. SHIPPING 
\mong interesting facts appearing in 
the comprehensive report of Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion 
James F. Byrnes (sometimes called the 
United 
shipping. 


Assistant President of the 


States) are those respecting 
Director Byrnes reviews the tasks of all 
kinds confronting him in his post and 
recommends that Congress consider 
legislation on a number of measures he 
deems necessary to solve the problems 
of war and to prepare for the peace. 

January, 1942, through 1944, 
American shipyards have turned out ap- 
4,500 new 


tankers, miscellaneous mer- 


From 


proximately cargo ships— 
transports, 
chant type ships and auxiliaries— aggre- 
gating about 43,700,000 deadweight tons. 
\merican construction alone, says Di- 
rector Byrnes, has thus more than offset 
the losses of United Nations ships due 
to enemy action and other causes. 

In 1939 there were approximately 1,100 
sea-going vessels in active service un- 
der the American flag. At the end of 
the war the fleet will exceed 5,700 ves- 
sels. There will be 700.old ships, largely 
pre-war vessels, which in due course will 








be retired as their operation costs would 
be excessive. There will remain 2,500 
efficient C-type and Victory dry-cargo 
ships and tankers. “A few of these may 
have to be so drastically altered from 
military use that reconversion to com- 
mercial service may 
economical. 

Calling the use and disposition of the 
merchant fleet, with which the United 
States will end the war, a_ problem 
with international implications Director 
3yrnes says: 

Prior to this war, the United States 
use of foreign ships, paid for in Ameri- 
can dollars, helped to improve our for- 
eign exchange position by _ providing 
other nations with the means of buying 
more American goods. However, if we 
use our war-built merchant fleet to its 
full capacity, then it is quite possible 
that instead of buying shipping service 
we will be selling service and thus cut 
down the world’s international supply of 
dollars available for the purchase of 
American goods. Therefore, we will 
have to weigh carefully the effects that 
a great United States merchant fleet 
will have on our international trade. 

In September, 1939, Great Britain 
was the world’s great maritime power, 
with some 24,000,000 dead-weight tons; 
the United States had about 12,000,000. 
It is estimated that at the end of the 
war, the United States may have three 
times the fleet of the British—nearly 
60,000,000 tons as against 20,000,000. 

We have built as a war measure a 
great merchant fleet. I believe that the 
Congress will consider at an early date 
legislative measures which will assure 
its continued operation when the war 
ends. 


prove to be un- 





Samuel W. Hauser, with the Peoples 
Life of Washington, D. C., since 1935, 
and who has been vice president, treas- 
urer and actuary, has been elected presi- 
dent of the company. A native of Rich- 
mond he was educated at University of 
Virginia and then went with the Vir- 
ginia Insurance Department for fifteen 
years. 

x * * 

Joseph Y. Gayle, head of Joseph Y. 
Gayle, Inc. agency of Richmond, Va., 
who has been in the service for the past 
year or so, spent the Christmas holidays 
in Richmond. He is an officer in the air 
forces with the rank of major and has 
been on tour on the Pacific Coast for 
some time. 

x ok Ok 

John Brock, general agent, Equitable 
Life of Iowa, was elected vice president 
of the Oklahoma City branch of the 
Cosmopolitan Club and Park C. Daman, 
vice president, Standard Life of Okla- 
homa City, was named president. 

* * * 


Alexander E. Patterson, Jr., son of 
the executive vice president of Mutual 
Life, was on December 23 in Selma, 
Ala., commissioned a second lieutenant 
pilot in Air Corps of U. S. Army. 











































Several hundred Catholic clergymen, who used the clubrooms of the Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies to change into their ecclesiastical robes, filed out of the Aetna 
home office building on their way to St. Joseph’s Cathedral to attend funeral serv- 
ices for Most Rev. Maurice F. McAuliffe, Bishop of Hartford, who died recently. 





Adolph Reutlinger is president of the 
Liberty Insurance Agency of Louisville, 
Ky., which is ninety years old, and has a 
premium income in excess of $1,000,000 
annually. The agency has specialized in 
whisky and tobacco lines. Insurance In- 
dex of Louisville says the agency writes 
75% of all whisky business in Kentucky. 
Adolph Reutlinger was a student at 
Cornell when his father, who founded 
the organization, died in 1911. He was 
studying engineering, but changed his 
study course to economics, was gradu- 
ated in 1912 and took over his father’s 
business. 

x ok Ok 

Lt. Commdr. S. Pat Mallia, USNR, 
whose local agency in Dallas, Tex., is 
being handled by Mrs. Lenore C. Baker, 
contacts everyone of his assureds quar- 
terly through interesting letters written 
aboard the U. S. S. Casablanca and sent 
to Mrs. Baker who mimeographs and 
mails them in Dallas. “Life on an air- 
craft carrier is one of the most inter- 
esting and diversified in the Navy,” said 
Mr. Mallia in his December letter. ‘The 
battleships and cruisers have their 
glamour and the destroyers with their 
high speed and maneuverability have 
their own excitement, but the carrier 
by reason of its adaptability has its own 
thrills.” 

* * * 

Robert E. Henley, executive vice 
president of Life Insurance Co. of Vir- 
ginia, has been nominated as a director 
of the Richmond Chamber of Commerce. 
He is one of twenty-five nominees whose 
names will be balloted on January 11. 
Another nominee is Martin B. Williams, 
assistant secretary of the Davenport In- 
surance Corp. Two members of the 
nominating committee were W. Owen 
Wilson and Stuart Ragland, both prom- 
inent in local agency affairs in Rich- 
mond. Mr. Wilson, a former president 
of the chamber, is also a past president 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. 

* ok * 

Frank S. Forbes, auditor of agency ac- 
counts, Connecticut Mutual Life, has re- 
tired after fifty-two years of service. He 
was the guest of officers at a farewell 
luncheon and received a number of gifts 
in remembrance of his long service. 

x * x 

Robert Martin, son of John Henry 
Martin, manager of the Standard Forms 
Bureau, San Francisco, is reported miss- 
ing on the German front. 





Leighton E. Halsey, supervisor of 
brokerage for the Phoenix of Hartford 
at the New York metropolitan depart- 
ment, on January 2 celebrated his twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary with the company. 
He entered insurance in 1903 with the 
Liverpool & London & Globe, serving 
that company for fourteen years. In 
1917 Mr. Halsey joined the Jackson- 
Smith Agency of New York and in Jan- 
uary, 1920, resigned as assistant secretary 
to go with the Phoenix and its asso- 
ciated companies as binding agent. In 
July, 1940, he was appointed to his pres- 
ent position. Years ago Mr. Halsey was 
appointed by Dr, S. Parks Cadman as 
one of his deacons and served as head 
usher of the Central Congregational 
Church, He was president of the Brook- 
lyn Tennis Club until it consolidated with 
the Flatbush Club; also a member of 
the Crescent A. C. and president of the 
Reins Club in 1934-36. Mr. Halsey is a 
member of the Midwood Lodge No. 1062 
F. & A.M., 32d degree Ancient Accepted 
Scottish Rite, A.A.O.N.M.S. of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Kismet Temple. 


Conway Studios 
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Memoirs of George Wharton Pepper, 
Philadelphia Lawyer 

At the age of 77 George Wharton Pep- 
per, former United States Senator, emi- 
nent member of the Philadelphia bar, 
general counsel of the Penn Mutual Life, 
teacher, church leader and distinguished 
servant in his community, has written his 
memoirs. Name of the book is “Philadel- 
phia Lawyer,” and publisher is J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 

His father was a doctor. His mother 
was Hitty Markoe Wharton, whose father 
was George Mifflin Wharton, who in turn 
was a son of William Fishbourne Whar- 
ton, another old Philadelphian. Senator 
Pepper’s book is biographical, anecdotal 
and philosophical, and especially interest- 
ing are his comments on Washington per- 
sonalities and Senate procedures as he saw 
them when a Senator; on old Philadelphia 
and its traditions; on the Philadelphia bar; 
on the University. of Pennsylvania where 
his interests largely have been in connec- 
tion with classical arts. His concluding 
paragraphs give his views on a large 
variety of subjects including trial by jury, 
emoluments of lawyers, public service, and 
factors which make for a happy life. ‘He 
has been a most fortunate person in both 
his nrofessional and family relationships 
and this is an extremely readable book. 

His comments on the Philadelphia bar 
go back as far as 1735 when Alexander 
Hamilton won in a New York court his 
battle for freedom of the press in the 
celebrated Zenger libel trial. In Philadel- 
phia there has beén a long succession of 
lawyers learned in the law, resourceful in 
practice and of commanding influence 
in the community. In the Colonial 
days many Philadelphia lawyers studied 
in the Inns of Court in London 
where they sat at the feet of Lord 
Mansfield. When they came home thev 
brought with them many of the procedural 
customs and not a little of the terminology. 
Even as recently as fifty years ago the 
Philadelphia bar was really a fraternity. 
“While its members strove mightily in 
court, their relations were social and inti- 
mate and practice included to no small 
extent an exchange of courtesies,” said 
Senator Pepper. He tells stories of the 
Philadelphia lawyer, John Graver Johnson, 
for years one of the most famous lawyers 
in the United States, and Richard C. Mc- 
Murtrie, one of the co-editors of the 
American edition of the English Common 
Law Reports. 

Senator Pepper was a great admirer of 
Presidents Harding and Coolidge. Among 
other things he said: “I: liked Harding 
because he always tried in the presence of 
controversy to develop an atmosphere 
which would make agreement possible. He 
was a firm believer in the value of con- 
ference. This, fundamentally, was because 
he liked people and trusted them. Indeed, 
it was this virtue—or fault—that was his 














undoing. I liked Harding, too, because he 
showed a lively and unselfish interest in 
the political welfare of his friends. He 
knew how dangerous it was for the Presi- 
dent to intervene in political controversies 
within a state.” 

Discussing Coolidge, he said: “His 
homely directness, his economy of words, 
his utter absence of affectation, his lack 
of respect for personages and his capacity 
to anpreciate the point of view of plain 
people all were qualities for which I de- 
veloped an admiration not unmixed with 
amusement, 

“As to the relative capacities of Harding 
and Coolidge to handle executive business 
there is no doubt in my mind that Coolidge 
was by all odds the more effective of the 
two. Harding was a poor judge of men. 
Coolidge had the insight of a credit man 
in a conservative bank. Harding interested 
himself in the items of Presidential busi- 
ness to such a degree that he lost his 
sense of perspective and wore himself out 
with details. Coolidge set definite limits 
to his official activity and attended per- 
sonally only to those major matters which 
had a rightful claim on his attention, Instead 
of attempting, like Franklin Roosevelt, 
to be the whole show he preferred to 
limit himself to the discharge of his con- 
stitutional duties. In determining what 
these duties were he was a strict construc- 
tionist. It never would have occurred to 
him to dictate or even to supervise an- 
pointments to subordinate offices in the 
executive department or to control the 
business of the State Department or to 
deduce from his titular office as Com- 
mander-in-Chief the duty to take over the 
running of the Army and Navy. It is too 
soon to determine which of two types of 
President the American people will finally 
prefer. It may be, however, that the sheer 
impossibility of doing well all that an am- 
bitious President is moved to attempt will 
prove a convincing reason for choosing the 
type of man who undertakes only what a 
normal human being may do with success ” 

Discussing emoluments of lawyers Sen- 
ator Pepper makes these comments: “I 
sunpose that no record in the life of a 
lawyer would be complete were nothing 
to be said about fees. There is a general 
impression that practicing lawyers exact 
enormous sums for ‘heir services and that 
clients as a class are bled white. I greatly 
doubt whether a really thorough study of 
the subject would justify anv such sweep- 
ing statement. The first step in such a 
study would be to determine what factors 
the lawyer mav properly take into account 
when fixing his fee. Among them the 
following should certainly be included: 
the nature of the service performed, ie.. 
whether ordinary or requiring an unusual 
output of skill and effort; the time con- 
sumed in conferences, in study and in 
court; the amount of money involved; the 
degree of responsibility assumed by the 
attorney; the result obtained for the client. 
These factors, and others. are of course 
imponderable, but when fairly estimated 
it is remarkable how just the result reached 
usually is. The value assigned to each 
varies from generation to generation along 
with other price levels; and at any given 





moment differs in different centers of 
population.” 

Discussing his own income he said: “I 
find from my own records that in my first 
year of practice my fees amounted to an 
even $2,000; and during the five years there- 
after (in round figures) to $3,000, $6,500, 
$10,000, $9,000 and $10,500. From that 
point onward there has been a much more 
gradual increase, with fluctuations up and 
down, I estimate that through the years 
about half of the whole amount of my 
activity has been gratuitous nonlegal serv- 
ice to the Church, to the University, to the 
Profession, to the Community and to in- 
dividuals; and that of the other half, which 
represents my legal work, about a quarter 
has been done without charge. In other 
words, my earnings have come from about 
three-eighths of my total output of time 
and effort. Relations with clients have been 
happy and in the rare instances where 
there have been discussions about fees the 
outcome has always been a friendly ad- 
justment. The size of one of the largest 
fees I ever received was due to the fact 
that the client insisted upon paying twice 
as much as I had charged.” 

In the Agricultural Adjustment Act case 
(United States v. Butler) Senator Pepper 
was reported to have received a million 
dollar fee. The fact was that he didn’t re- 
ceive any fee in that case. It was arranged 
in advance that he should argue the case 
without charge to Butler and his co- 
receiver. This he was willing to do be- 
cause of the advantage which would accrue 
to other clients of his who had cases de- 
pending on the result. 

Senator Pepper has definite views on 
taxation as he has on all other subjects, 
and one comment that he makes in his 
book is this: “The present federal income 
tax policy virtually prohibits the citizen 
from putting his surplus earnings into 
productive enterprise and, instead, first ap- 
propriates them and then pipes them into 
The Treasury. Thence, they are pumped 
out and made to flow into channels the 
direction and destination of which is de- 
termined by men who themselves may 
never have been able to earn more than 
a precarious living. This process cannot 
long continue. Either productive enter- 
prise will be starved to death or the piping. 
pumping and diversion of earnings will 
have to be brought within reasonable limits. 
The widely-proclaimed doctrine that ‘Gov- 
ernment’ may be depended upon to supplv 
industry with capital is based upon a 
mistaken conception of what ‘Government’ 
is, has and does. ‘Government’ is a miscel- 
laneous collection of men few of whom, 
as individuals, are competent to launch or 
run any sort of business. ‘Government’ 
has only what these men by taxation and 
borrowing can take from those who have 
the ability and energy to do what they 
themselves cannot do. What ‘Government’ 
does, therefore, is to appropriate the re- 
sources of the competent, thus preventing 
them from determining the destination of 
their earnings, and instead to entrust that 
vital function to the incompetent. There is 
probably some high-sounding name for this 
process, but we might as well be honest 
about it and call it damn foolishness.” 

Little reference to insurance or insur- 
ance personalities are made in the book. 
However, in one section of it, in discuss- 
ing trial by jury, he tells of the cases he 
tried for the Union Traction Co. in his 
early days at the bar. Accidents were 
manv and a large force of trial lawyers 
were reauired to represent the company in 
the resulting ‘damage suits. Commenting 
briefly on the accident cases he said: 

“The trial of accident cases. whether 
for plaintiff or defendant, tends to de- 
velop a technique of its own. Perjury is 
plentiful and the imagination of witness 
runs riot. Juries, albeit predisposed to 
favor plaintiffs, are nevertheless rather 
quick to detect fraud and are prompt in 
condemning it when detecied. Jurors mav 
also be counted upon to svmpathize with 
anvbody who has acted under provocation. 
They are apt to resent the conduct of the 
man who was provocative.” 

Mr. Pepper was apnointed United States 
Senator bv Governor Sproul. taking office 
January 10, 1922, to fill an interim term. 
He was defeated for reelection largelv 
because of his stand on Prohibition and 


because he refused to play with Vare and 
other political bosses of Pennsylvania. 

In 1899 Mr. Pepper became junior coun- 
sel of Penn Mutual Life; in 1901 he was 
made senior counsel; on January 5, 1910, 
he became general counsel. In October, 
1937, he was also elected a trustee of the 
company. 

* * * 
Notice of Cancelation Decision 


A decision in the Supreme Court of 
New York in the case of George H. 
Fields vs. Western Millers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co. in effect holds that when 
a notice of cancelation in an insurance 
policy is required to be sent by mail, 
sending it by registered mail may not 
be a compliance with the clause of the 
policy if it can be shown that the reg- 
istration of it resulted in the assured 
not having received the letter. 

* * * 


Organize Insurance Society in 
Calcutta 


Recently, in India the Indian Insur- 
ance Society of Calcutta was organized 
for the primary purpose of offering suit- 
able educational facilities to many of 
the Indian employes who until now have 
had no opportunity to obtain such edu- 
cation through other sources. Many new 
[Indian companies have been organized 
during the past few years, and, in con- 
sequence, there has been a considerable 
increase in demand for qualified insur- 
ance men. 

x * * 
Tribute from Filipino Nurse 


Another war literary classic is from the 
pen of Estrella Tilong, a Filipino nurse, 
written near the body of Sergeant Harold 
Hoffman of New York, a Signal Corps 
photographer who had been fatally wound- 
ed in the wild hinterland of Samar Island, 
Philippines, on November 16 while taking 
pictures of guerillas ambushing Japanese. 
Her letter, “A Silent Tribute,” was writ- 
ten on a crumpled single-lined tablet sheet, 
and read: 

“I do not know your name. They say 
you were a war photographer. They say 
you were shot in the neck in the village 
of Barongan, Province of Samar, Philip- 
pines. They say you wanted to take pic- 
tures of the enemy hiding under a wooden 
bridge and that you did not know there 
were also enemies on the hill near by, so 
thev got you. 

“Now you are dead. I saw you covered 
with a brown blanket and lying on the 
floor of a small nipa hut under the coconut 
trees. You seem so all alone laying there 
under the tropical sun. Maybe you have 
a mother or a sweetheart or a sister at 
home. But they are so far away. You 
have died on foreign soil far from home. 
No wreath is there to adorn your room. 
No friends to accompany you to your 
grave to throw the last pebble on your 
mound as a last token of adieu. None but 
a handful of your countrymen to walk 
with you the last mile. 

“But‘ you forget. You are not alone. 
Our hearts are with you, American soldier. 
We are poor, we are suffering, but we 
know how to be grateful—grateful to you, 
American soldier, for not forgetting us 
Filipinos. 

“Maybe you do not know how much 
we suffer, how we civilians have to move 
constantly, forever evacuating, now the 
enemy has harassed us, how difficult it is 
to secure necessities for lack of money, 
and yet, strangely, how cost of'things have 
skyrocketed in spite of the scarcity of 
money, ow precious common things have 
become, how, for instance, this very paper 
I write on, crumpled as it is, has become 
to me very valuable because of the scarcity 
of the same. 

“But we know that you went away from 
home, from comfort, from ease, to be with 
us here so far away in so strange a place. 
You have done your duty, and done it 
well. And in return we will fight for you 
and with you, Uncle Sam. And please re- 
member that when you were wounded on 
that wooden bridge, American soldier, two 
of my countrymen were wounded with 
you. 

“And now as you are being carried to 
your last resting place we bid you fare- 
well with a silent prayer and unsheded 
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tears. O Lord, if we could only cry! 
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Houston Is Sold to 
J. M. Ferguson Group 


ALL STOCK CHANGES HANDS 





Same Group of Texas Capitalists Also 
Owns General Insurance Cor- 
poration of Dallas 
John M. Ferguson, Jr., of Fort Worth, 
Texas, has announced acquisition of the 
entire capital stock of the Houston Fire 
& Casualty Co. of Houston, as of De- 
cember 30. Mr. Ferguson was acting for 
himself and for a group of Texas capi- 
talists, who also own the General Insur- 

ance Corporation of Dallas. 

The Houston Fire & Casualty began 
business in 1934, and has assets in ex- 
cess of $3,000,000. This company will 
continue to operate in Houston with 
the same operating management and 
personnel, as will the General Insur- 
ance Corporation of Dallas. The ar- 
rangement, however, will offer to agents 
of both companies facilities for all 
forms of fire, inland marine, casualty 
and surety insurance. 

General Only a Year Old 

The General Insurance Corporation 
has its principal office at 1307 Pacific 
Avenue, Dallas and is engaged primarily 
in writing casualty lines, although, un- 
der its charter, it can also write fire 
and inland marine lines. The General 
began operating in Texas on Novem- 
ber 1, 1943, and is under the direction 
of Executive Vice President J. H. 
Abright. The officers of both the General 
and the Houston Fire are men of long 
experience in the insurance business. 

Officers elected January 2 were as fol- 
lows: President, John M. Ferguson, Jr.; 
vice president, J. H. Abright; vice presi- 
dent, J. E. Chenault; secretary, Lewis 
Lacy; treasurer, J. Lewell Lafferty; 
chairman of the board, W. P. Bomar. 

The Houston Fire & Casualty for- 
merly was owned by the Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Co., Inc., one of the nation’s 
outstanding cotton oil firms. It is li- 
censed in twelve states and the District 
of Columbia. It has been writing insur- 
ance on projects sponsored by the Farm 
Security Administration, but the new 
management has made no decision as to 
continuance of this contract. 


D’Ambrumenil Knighted 


Philip D’Ambrumenil, who was re- 
cently elected deputy chairman of Lon- 
don Lloyd’s for 1945, has been knighted. 
Sir Philip has been an _ underwriting 
member of Lloyd’s since 1912 and is also 
a Lloyd’s broker. He was first elected 
to the committee of Lloyd’s in 1929 and 
he received the Gold Medal for Distin- 
guished Service to Lloyd’s in 1943. He 
has made three visits to this country: 
when he came over in 1939 in connec- 
tion with the creation of Lloyd’s Ameri- 
can Trust; when he came in 1942 on a 
mission headed by Sir Eustace Pulbrook 
(now chairman of Lloyd’s) which mis- 
sion worked out the plan that finally 
resulted in the creation of the Brit- 
ish Insurance Communications Office, 
“BICO,” and, early in 1943 when he 
came with Matthew W. Drysdale to 
inaugurate BICO. 








NATIONAL FIRE SPECIAL 

Vice President C. L. Miller has an- 
nounced appointment of W. L. Stephen- 
son as special agent in the National 
Fire Group’s eastern Pennsylvania field. 
Mr. Stephenson is well known in the 
territory through his work in the Mid- 
dle Department Rating Association’s en- 
gineering department, and he will main- 
tain his headquarters at the National 
ire’s Philadelphia office in the Drexel 
Building with State Agent Williamson 
and Special Agent Bricker. 


AD CONFERENCE PROGRAM 





Crawford, Eubank, Helm, Umberger, and 
Young Among Speakers at 
Meeting January 14-15 

The annual two-day meeting of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference will 
be held on Sunday and Monday, Janu- 
ary 14-15, at the Westchester Country 
Club at Rye, N. Y. The first business 
session will start at 4 p. m. Sunday, and 
will include the election of officers. The 
president's reception, at which President 
Harry G. Helm will be chief host, will 
begin at 5:30 and this will be followed 
by a dinner for the entire membership. 
Leland Stowe, commentator on the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters’ 
weekly radio program, will be the 
speaker if he has by then returned from 
his current trip to the war fronts in 
Europe. 

On Monday morning three speakers 
will address the conference. They are 
William S. Crawford, insurance editor, 
New York Journal of Commerce, on 
“Why Advertise?”; Frank D. Eubank, 
educational director, Royal-Liverpool 
Group, on “What Does Insurance Edu- 
cation Mean?”; and Robert B. Umber- 
ger, executive vice president, Industrial 
National Bank, Chicago, on “The Direct 
Method of Auto Financing.” 

The luncheon speaker will be an- 
nounced shortly. At the afternoon ses- 
sion Monday the speakers will be John 
Orr Young, public relations counsel, na- 
tional industrial information committee, 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
on “A Timely Job for the Insurance In- 
dustry,” and President Helm, who is ad- 
vertising manager of the Glens Falls 
Group, on “Public Relations.” Ralph W. 
Smiley, vice president of the conference 
and publicity director and ad manager 
of the Royal-Liverpool Group, is pro- 
gram chairman. 


WARREN MADE FIRM MEMBER 








(Marine Insurance Authority Becomes 

Partner in Field & Cowles Office 

at Boston 

In recognition of long and valuable 
service, Donald Warren was made a 
partner in the Boston insurance firm of 
Field & Cowles, effective January 1. Mr. 
Warren is an authority in marine in- 
surance, in which the office of Field & 
Cowles has been engaged since it was 
organized in 1867, when it was appointed 
New England marine manager for the 
Insurance Co. of North America. 

Mr. Warren, who is a native of Bos- 
ton, was graduated from Phillips Exeter 
Academy and shortly afterward joined 
Field & Cowles. He was first in the 
automobile fire and theft department, but 
was transferred to the marine loss de- 
partment in 1916. He enlisted in the 
United States Naval Reserve in the first 
World War and was commissioned an 
ensign, returning to the marine loss de- 
partment of Field & Cowles in 1919. 

In 1925, Mr. Warren was made man- 
ager of the marine loss department of 
the firm and that year was elected resi- 
dent associate member of the Associa- 
tion of Average Adjusters in the United 
States. In 1929 he was transferred to 
the marine and underwriting department, 
continuing to supervise the marine loss 
department. 

In the present war he is in charge of 
all of the firm’s ocean marine and war 
risk business, including war risk insur- 
ance placed with the WSA. 


CAPT. R. A. McCORD MISSING 

Capt. Robert A. McCord, formerly as- 
sociated with his father, L. P. McCord, 
in the insurance agency business at 
Jacksonville, Fla. has been reported 
missing in action. His father is nation- 
ally known for his leadership in the in- 
surance educational field. 





Blue Goose Moves To 
Assist War Veterans 


SERVICE COMMITTEE NAMED 


Most Loyal Grand Gander Linnell Says 
Committee Will Help to Get Right 
Jobs for Returning Veterans 


Thomas G. Linnell, most loyal grand 
gander of the Honorable Order of the 
Blue Goose International, announces 
plans of the newly created War Vet- 
erans Service Committee, which was au- 
thorized at the Grand Nest meeting in 
Denver last August. The grand nest of- 
ficers feel that there is an opportunity 
of service the Blue Goose can render 
the fire insurance industry and the mem- 
bers of the order now in the armed 
forces. There are approximately 900 
members in the armed forces and they 
are drawn from all branches of the fire 
insurance business, but are principally 
field representatives of the companies, 
engineers and adjusters. : 

While all insurance organizations are 
prepared to take these men back when 
the war is over, in many instances the 
men themselves will wish to make a 
change in type of insurance work, loca- 
tion, company or otherwise. The War 
Manpower Commission estimates these 
changes will be as high as 50% in com- 
mercial pursuits. 

May Not Want Old Jobs 


The attempt of the insurance organi- 
zations to restore veterans to their for- 
mer posts may sometimes be impossible 
to accomplish. The replacement person- 
nel to compensate for the veterans go- 
ing into the service, may have assumed, 
due to passage of time, a degree of 
permanency and the veterans themselves 
may not be attracted to the opportunity 
or location offered in lieu of their for- 
mer job, It is also conceivable that 
military training and specialized knowl- 
edge acquired while in the service may 
persuade men to seek changes of occu- 
pation within the business itself or else- 
where. 

Recognizing these possibilities and the 
neutral position of the Blue Goose, and 
in an effort to assist military members 
and the fire insurance industry, this 
committee has been formed to act as a 
liaison between the home-coming vet- 
erans and the insurance organizations 
with opportunities to offer. 

Mr. Linnell, general agent of Minne- 
apolis, is chairman of the committee and 
the other members are Philip M. Win- 
chester, grand supervisor of the flock, 
who is manager of the Eastern depart- 
ment of the Fire Companies’ Adjust- 
ment Bureau, New York City, and 
George E. Edmondson, grand custodian 
of the goslings of Blue Goose and also 
a leading general agent of Tampa, Fla. 

It is not the intention to interfere 
with or attempt to influence the or- 
derly process of re-employing members 
as they return home, but rather to offer 
facilities to members and companies 
alike. A letter to men in service urges 
them to return’ to their former employer 
unless they have good reasons for do- 
ing otherwise. 

“Therefore, all fire. insurance. compa; 
nies, rating bureaus, adjustment, and 
service bureaus are invited to file with 
this committee specific requirements for 
opportunities of employment so that they 
in turn may be turned over to veterans 
whose particular qualifications fit the 
request,” states Mr. Linnell. “The vet- 
eran will be asked to make application 
direct to the company for the job he 
thinks he wants and can fill. All cor- 
respondence will be held in strictest 
confidence by the committee. 

“Address all communications to: 
Thomas G. Linnell, 834 Baker Building, 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota (chairman), or 
to P. M. Winchester, 116 John Street, 
New York 7, New York, or George Ed- 
monson, Stovall-Professional Building, 


Tampa 2, Florida.” 

A letter outlining the plan has been 
. sent to all Blue Goose members in the 
armed forces which requests them to 
forward their views to the committee. 





William H. Wagner to 


Join Great American 


Johnston Studio 
WILLIAM H. WAGNER 


William H. Wagner, who has been an 
assistant United States manager of the 
Eagle Star for the last few years, is 
resigning January 15: to become agency 
superintendent of the Great American. 
The Eagle Star on February 28 is dis- 
continuing the writing of fire and allied 
lines in this country and reinsuring its 
business with the American of Newark. 

Mr. Wagner was born in New York 
City on November 13, 1898, and entered 
insurance in 1917 with the old Germania 
Fire. The following year he joined the 
Eagle Star as an assistant- underwriter, 
later becoming underwriter in charge of 
the Middle Department. In 1936 he was 
transferred to the field and served as 
state agent for western Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia, with headquarters 
in Pittsburgh. From there he was trans- 
ferred to New York City to become 
assistant manager of the company. 





A. E. MORGAN KNIGHTED 





General Manager of London Assurance 
in King George’s New Year's 
Honor List 

Arthur E. Morgan, general manager, 
London Assurance, was among those 
appearing on the list of New Year’s 
honors, having been knighted by King 
George. Mr. Morgan recently, returned 
to England after a visit to the United 
States. He has done considerable work 
for the British government since the 
war started. : 





THOMAS HUBER ADVANCED 





Special Agent North British Auto De- 
partment; Will Have Middle Depart- 
ment States and New York Area 

Thomas Huber has been appointed 
special agent for the automobile depart- 
ment of the North British & Mercan- 
tile Group. His territory will comprise 
all of the Middle Department states and 
suburban and. metropolitan New York. 
He will make his headquarters at the 
home office, 150 William. Street, New 
York. 

Mr. Huber has spent years in the 
automobile insurance business, having 
started with the North British Group 
in 1925 and for some time has been in 
complete charge of the automobile divi- 
sion of the local department. He is well 
qualified and his broad knowledge of 
agency .problems will be of considerable 
assistance to agents in the development 
of this class. 

Paul Miller, formerly associated with 
the automobile department handling 
countrywide business, and latterly in 
charge of the War Damage department, 
succeeds to Mr. Huber’s duties as super- 
intendent of the automobile division of 
the local department. 
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Awards Made to Cities for 1944 


Fire Prevention Week Activities 


The International Committee of Judges 
appointed to review the reports submit- 
ted to T. Alfred Fleming, director of 
conservation of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and chairman of the 
fire prevention and clean-up campaign 
committee of the National Fire Protec- 


tion Association, by towns and cities in 
the United States-and Canada, outlining 
their activities during Fire Prevention 
Week, October 8 ‘to. 14, 1944, issued its 
report this week. ~ 

The committee was composed of the 
following: J. Haines, General At- 
torney for U. S., Phoenix Assurance and 
chairman of executive committee of Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters; 
George W. Elliott, general secretary of 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce and 
chairman board of directors of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association; Sam- 
uel J. Pope, chief of Boston Fire De- 
partment and president International As- 
sociation of Fire Chiefs; A. Leslie Ham, 
manager of Canadian Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of Montreal. 


Over 2,120 Reports 


A total of 2,121 reports were received 
from towns and cities in the United 
States, Canada, Alaska and Hawaii. 
Nearly 500 of these were from Canada 
and 1,623 from the United States. This 
is a large increase over any previous 
years. 

Honors for largest number of reports 
filed are as follows: Illinois, Indiana, 
Province of Quebec, Province of Ontario, 
Kansas, Iowa, Tennessee, Oklahoma. 

The Indiana Fire Chiefs Association 
presented suitable awards to the winners 
of the 1943 campaign. They also hon- 
ored the winning Volunteer and Indus- 
trial Departments. The Dominion Fire 
Prevention Association awarded a 
“Dominion Fire Prevention Association 
Trophy” for the leading city in Canada. 
As Ottawa and Hull were tied—two 
awards were given. 

New York City filed its first report 
in the merit competition. Although tak- 
ing fourth place in the national standing, 
the high type of the campaign and re- 
port indicate it to be the finest “first 
year” record ever submitted in the com- 
petition. 

The records show that 9,630 Boy 
Scouts passed the required “Merit Badge 
Test” in firemanship. 

A new industrial division is announced 
this year which includes an “all year” 
program in fire prevention and protec- 
_, The following take highest honors 
or ¢ 

I. Cortééte: Titnoia Steel Corporation 
of Gary, Ind. 

2. Norton Company of Worcester, 
Mass. 

3. Consolidated Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion of Morris Heights, New York City. 

Honorable mention: Consolidation Coal 
Company of New York City; Kingsbury 
Ordnance Plant of LaPorte, Ind.; Camp 
Atterbury, Ind. 

The merit awards given by the judges 





Maclver 25 Years With 


st National Fire Group 


“L} L. Maclver, state agent in Maine 
for the.. National Fire of Hartford 
Group, on January 1 completed twenty- 
fiye. years of service with the group. 
Shortly after his graduation from the 
Iniversity of Vermont in 1919 Mr. Mac- 
Iver joined the National. He worked in 
the improved risk department and was 
head examiner for eastern New England 
in 1931 when he was appointed special 
agent for Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont. He became state agent in 


1943. He is the 105th member of the 
rs aa Fire Group’s Twenty-five Year 
u 


follow for cities having 90% and over 
in the order of their final grade: 
Chicago; Memphis; Jersey City; New 
York City: Boston; Louisville, Ky.; 
Wichita, Kansas; Fort Collins, Colo.; 
Gary, Ind.; Prescott, Ariz.; Los Angeles: 
Spokane; Seattle; Providence; Parkers- 
burg, W. Va.; Portland, Ore.; Lakewood, 


Ohio; New Haven; Cincinnati; Hart- 
ford; Fort Lauderdale, Fla.; Anderson, 


Ind.; St. Louis; Concord, N. H.; Corpus 
Christi, Texas; El Paso; Atlanta, Ga. 
Winning Cities in Eastern States 
The list of winning cities in each 
Eastern state follows: 
Connecticut, New Haven, Hartford. 
Maine, Portland, Camden. 
Maryland, Baltimore, Cumberland. 
Massachusetts, Boston, Pittsfield. 
New Hampshire, Concord, Keene. 
New Jersey, Jersey City, Ridgewood. 
New York, New York City, Buffalo. 
North Carolina, Wilson, Gastonia, 
Rocky. Mount. 
Pennsylvania, York, Philadelphia. 
Rhode Island, Providence, Pawtucket. 
Virginia, Roanoke, Richmond. 


APPOINTS FULLER & KERN 


London Assurance Closes Company 
Counter After 73 Years to Back 
Local Agency System 
Chris D. Sheffe, United States man- 
ager of the London Assurance, an- 
nounces appointment of Fuller & Kern, 
116 John Street, as New York City 
agents and metropolitan department 
managers for fire, automobile, and allied 

lines. 

This departure from the company’s 
traditional branch office counter in the 
New York City area is not the result 
of any hasty decision nor is it dictated 
by necessity. Evidencing the resolve to 
anticipate trends this step has been 
taken, in recognition of the changing 
methods of insurance merchandising, to 
give more complete service to the com- 
pany’s broker friends. The staff of the 
local department which previously ser- 
viced city brokers will be retained and 
transferred to other departments of the 
company 

The office of Fuller & Kern is one of 
the leading agencies in the New York 
metropolitan field. Founded in 1895 it 
has been built solidly. The London has 
always supported the American Agency 
System and ‘this transfer of its branch 
office counter to a local agency is evi- 
dence of faith in the future of that 
system. 





YOUR LATIN AMERICAN INT 


SHOULD BE 


There are specialists for every type of 
insurance. Correspondingly there are 
specialists on insurance for every area. 
Latin America is one of those areas 
where local conditions and regulations 
make the services.of on-the-spot special- 
ists.in insurance invaluable: 

ULTRAMAR, specializing in LatinAmer- 
ican insurance, is a reliable and thor- 
oughly experienced international organ- 
ization. Through its offices, agencies and 
correspondents throughout the hemi- 
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sphere, it serves as Foreign Managers 
for top-ranking U. S. and Latin Ameri- 
can insurance companies providing al- 
most every kind of coverage. 

There are three basic advantages to 
dealing with ULTRAMAR: 1—Prompt, 
time-saving settlement. 2— Convenient, 
direct adjustment under uniform condi- 
tions and terms. 3— Payment in either 
U. S. or local currency, as desired. 

Queries are invited from individuals, 
insurance companies, agents, brokers, 
and business houses anywhere in the 
Americas. Address whichever office is 
most convenient to you. 


IN HAVANA: Oficinas de Ultramar S. A., Edificio La 
Metropolitana, Habana, Cuba. Phone: M-9869. 


IN NEW YORK: Oficinas de 
Ultramar S. A. of New York, 
0 John Street. New York 7, 
.Phone:W Hitehall 3-9690. D. F, Phone: Mex. 


IN MEXICO CITY: Oficinas de 
Ultramar de MexicoS.A., Isabel 
La Catdlica, No. 45, Mexico, 
L-1063. 


Admitted as Partner 
In Cobb & Stebbins 





B. STEBBINS 


EUGENE 


Cobb & Stebbins of Denver, Colo., one 
of the country’s leading general agencies, 
has admitted Eugene B. Stebbins to part-, 
nership. He has been associated with the 
general agency for twenty-five years. Mr. 
Stebbins is a nephew of Clarence Cobb 
and a brother of Herbert Cobb Stebbins, 
Leonard Stebbins and Raymond H. Steb- 
bins. This year also marks the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the general agency. 

Eugene B. Stebbins was born in 1897 
and served in the first World War in the 
Coast Artillery and in the Quartermaster 
Corps. He returned to Denver in 1919 
and became special agent.for Cobb & Steb- 
bins. More recently he was assistant gen- 
eral agent, 


NAMES AVIATION DEPARTMENT 





Commercial Union-Ocean Group Ap- 
points Associated Aviation Under- 
writers for Aviation Business 

The Commercial Union-Ocean Group 
has appointed Associated Aviation Un- 
derwriters of New York as the aviation 
department for all of its companies. 
These companies include the Commercial 
Union Assurance, Ocean Accident and 
Guarantee Corp., American Central, Brit- 
i General, Commercial Union Fire, 

Palatine, California, Union Assurance 
and Columbia Casualty. 

Associated Aviation Underwriters is 
one of the big three aviation underwrit- 
ing offices in this country. It was estab- 
lished in 1929 and today is comprised of 
fifty stock fire, marine and casualty com- 
panies. It was formed and is conducted 
solely for writing all forms of insurance 
in which the aviation hazard is present. 

The head office of Associated Aviation 
Underwriters is located at 90 John 
Street, New York, with branches in Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles and Dallas. 





FRANK L. CAMP ADVANCED 





Appointed Executive Assistant Manager 
of Cotton Fire & Marine 
Underwriters 

At a meeting of companies in the Cot- 
ton Fire & Marine Underwriters in New 
York on December 29 Frank L. Camp of 
Memphis, Tenn., was appointed execu- 
tive assistant manager. He has been 
with the Cotton Fire & Marine Under- 
writers since its inception and has 
served as special, state and general agent 
of the companies, with headquarters at 
Memphis for the last twenty years. Mr. 
Camp, who was in New York this week, 
will continue to have his headquarters 
in Memphis, but will visit here periodi- 
cally. He has a wide circle of friends 
in the cotton trade and in cotton under- 
writing circles. G. B. Woolley is mati- 
ager of the organization. 
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Summary of Events of Year Reveals 


High Court Decision Most Pressing 


By W. E. MAttatigzu 
General Manager, National Board of Fire Underwriters 


We are ending one of the most mo- 
ientous years in the history of the fire 
insurance business—perhaps the most 
inomentous since the San Francisco 
fire of 1906. 

The year 1944 was crowded with sig- 
nificant events affecting our business, 
and with new developments that will 
demand careful attention perhaps for 
vears to come. First and most signifi- 
cant was the 4-to-3 decision of the 
Supreme Court on June 5 that fire in- 
surance was interstate commerce and, 
therefore, subject to the anti-trust and 
other Federal acts. 

It is umnecessary to go into the 
record of this historic case. That is 
well-known now. !t is essential, however, 
in gauging its significance to realize 
that for the last 75 years our business 
has been conducted under the Supreme 


Court decisions that held invariably that 


fire insurance and its regulation fell in 
the jurisdiction of the states. Decision 
after decision. upheld that early inter- 
pretation of constitutional law, and 


companies acquiesced in that interpre- 
tation. 


State Regulation System 

As a sound, workable system of state 
regulation grew up to meet all local re- 
quirements the capital stock companies 
adapted themselves to all these varied 
supervisions. The system worked and 
was effective. It satisfied both regula- 
tors and regulated, and more important, 
the public who rely on the certainty 
of solvency of companies as their pro- 
tector agianst possible losses. 

Now that the Supreme Court decision 
has called into question state regula- 
tion to an extent still unmeasured, our 
business is confronted with a series of 
dilemmas involving many of the key- 
stones in a structure built upon 150 
years of experience and nearly a cen- 
tury of supervision by insurance de- 
partments in the states. No matter what 
adopted either in 


new legislation is 

Washington or the state capitals, both 
the insurance business and the State 
Insurance Departments have _ before 


them a long task of rebuilding and re- 
orienting a long-developed system of 
regulation in the public interest. 

That is a brief outline of the most 
pressing problem of our business. It 
will be paramount in 1945, and maybe 
for years to come. It is a matter on 
which the position of the fire insurance 
buisness is outstandingly in the interest 
of the public, the policyholder. 

Fire Insurance Obligations 

Even in normal times the fire insur- 
ance business has many obligations to 
perform in the public interest, and these 
obligations become even more urgent 
and difficult to discharge effectively in 
wartime. One of these obligations that 
has become doubly pressing in these 
war days is that of joining with public 
‘authorities everywhere and with the 
public itself in the work of maintaining 
adequate fire protection facilities and 
in promoting fire prevention measures. 

During fire prevention week last Oc- 


tober, William H. Crawford, dean of 
fire insurance editors, wrote an engag- 
ing article entitled: “Fire Prevention 


He meant that fire 
prevention was the urgent business of 
all of us in both peace and wartime. 
but expressly urgent in wartime. 

For the year ending November 30 
last, our national fire losses reached 
the terrible total of 422 million dollars 


Is Our Business.” 


W. E. 


—nearly half a billion dollars. That is 
the highest fire loss in any year since 
1931 and it creeps closer and closer 
to the all-time high of $561,980,751 in 
1926. At a time of scarcity of materials 
for rebuilding and the urgent need of 
all kinds of commodities in the prose- 
cution of war, that is a loss we cannot 
afford today—or any other time. It is 
a drain on our national resources and a 
drag upon our everyday war activitics 
that could be reduced, and should be 
reduced. 
Lowering Fire Losses 

Adequate measures to lower those 
losses, however, are not brought about 
by a waving of the hand. Effective fire 
preveniton measures call for wide- 
spread cooperation and hard work by 
innumerable elements. The task be- 
comes harder and harder as fire fighting 
forces lose manpower and facilities are 
depleted or worn out. 

Here, too, is a pressing problem not 
only for the fire insurance business but 
for all of us cooperatively to try to 
solve in 1945. Everyday reduction of 
fire losses would have a favorable effect 
upon our war effort, by saving ma- 
terials, by relieving the demands upon 
badly needed housing, by saving labor 
and in many other ways. If we could 
halve carelessness alone as a cause of 
fires, we could save the public dollars as 
well as wear and tear on the fire fight- 
ing forces in answering alarms that might 
be eliminated. This is not a job for one 
association, one business or one group 
of authorities. It is the job of every- 
body. 

In the midst of its critical problems 
the fire insurance business has gone fur- 
ther in an important field of accom- 
plishment. In the face of rising losses 
and new perils its executives have de- 
voted their time unsparingly to a study 
of a simpler and more up-to-date fire 
insurance policy with the result that 
twenty-seven states, Alaska, Hawaii and 
the District of Columbia have adopted 
a new standard fire insurance policy 
which gives broadened protection to the 
insuring public. 

Other Major Services 

In 1944 the business performed two 
other major services in the public in- 
terest and without any additional com- 
pensation. One was the discharging of 


MALLALIEU 


its obligations to policyholders who suf- 
fered losses in the September hurricane 
and the other was the continuous year- 
assisting Government 


round task of 








agencies in fire protection and fire pre- 
vention measures. 

A phenomenal number of policyholders 
suffered losses in the second great hur- 
ricane to devastate the Atlantic Coast 


in the last six years. In the first hur- 
ricane in 1938, losses to over 30,000 pol- 
icyholders were reported to the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. Although 
the total destruction of the 1944 hurri- 
cane was less than in 1938, losses to 
more than 100,000 policyholders were 
reported to the National Board. That 
number is far higher than the number 
affected in the Houston hurricane of 
1941 or in any of the great disasters of 
the past. 

An enormous amount of work is re- 
quired in the insurance business in pay- 
ing off those losses equitably and as ex- 
peditiously as possible under the terms 
of the contracts with policyholders. In 
discharging such obligations fairly and 
promptly the business demonstrates the 
public service character which justifies 
its entire existence—for the property 
insurance business is a protector against 
property loss in time of emergency. 

War Effort Not Hampered 


Great as fire losses have been in recent 
years and especially in 1944, and without 
attempting to minimize the drag placed 
upon all-out prosecution of the war by 
fires that could have been prevented, it is 
nevertheless true that no major war 
effort in this country has been stopped or 
critically hampered by fire. 

One reason for this fortunate result 
is the extraordinary efficiency of the fire 
prevention and fire protection plans of 
the war agencies including the War and 
Navy Departments, the Coast Guard, the 
Maritime Commission and other Govern- 
ment agencies directly concerned with 
carrying the war; also the municipal fire 
departments. It has been the privilege 
of the fire insurance business, including 
its many boards and bureaus, as well as 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
to cooperate with the war agencies in 
devising their plans for fire protection 
and fire prevention. Altogether more 
than 16,200 man days have been donated 
to the War Department alone, in addi- 
tion to services to other agencies. All 
these services form a contribution which 
the business is proud to make for the 
war effort. 

Before the outbreak of the war the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
volunteered to cooperate with the gov- 
eo as it had done in World War 

. The War Department Advisory Bu- 
reau on fire protection was organized in 
September, 1940, and three advisory fire 
protection engineers were assigned to it 
without charge for services. The same 
step was taken a little later by the Navy 
Department. Those engineers serve as 
consultants to the departments on fire 
protection engineering, and water dis- 
tribution systems, and they also coor- 
dinate the work of more than 100 other 
engineers from the fire insurance busi- 
ness throughout the country. This group 
of engineers constitutes the only corps 
of fire protection experts available out- 
side the War and Navy Departments. 

Tribute to Americans 

It is a tribute to the American people 
that the immense program of war con- 
struction has been accomplished against 
almost insurmountable odds. These odds 
include the use of materials which are 
the least desirable from the standpoint 
of fire protection: furnishing fire pro- 
tection with the many substitutes be- 
cause of the critical shortage, and in 
some instances lack of normal protec- 
tion equipment, devices, or apparatus. 

One outstanding example was the in- 
ability to have automatic sprinkler pro- 
tection installed in the depot ware- 
houses at the time of construction. This 
made it necessary to increase the other 
forms of fire protection in an attempt 
to offset, so far as possible, the lack of 
this essential type of protection. 

That our people have accomplished 
what appeared at times to be the im- 
possible, is evidenced by the low fire 
record at military, naval and coast 
guard installations. 

Although the monetary loss from fire, 
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both in civilian properties as well as 
military, has been much above normal, 
the amount of property exposed to dam- 
age has been far greater in proportion 
to normal. Highly combustible forms of 
construction in military and naval es- 
tablishments make even greater losses 
possible, even probable. No relaxation 
is possible in the essential field of fire 
protection. 


Fire Protection in War 


Fire protection in the war effort has 
not been restricted to the work at 
established posts, camps and_ stations. 
Fire fighting has and is continuing to 
play an important role in the theater of 


operations. The urgent need for trained 
firefighters overseas was recognized 
early. In response, for example, the 


Army Engineers established a school in 
this country to train men in fire fight- 
ing and in the use of the latest fire 
fighting equipment. Since the invasion 
of Africa more than 6,000 men have 
undergone this specialized training. 

Few of our citizens realize all that has 
been accomplished in this connection. 
The record of low fire loss in the theater 
of operations is one which has already 
proved the value of such schooling. This 
training will have an effect on fire pre- 
vention and fire protection in civilian 
life. The very fact that thousands of 
men will return to their homes with 
pictures of the tragedy brought about by 
fire impressed upon their minds, while 
other thousands will have basic know!- 
edge of how to combat fire, should re- 
flect favorably on the cause of fire 
prevention. 

tn 1945 let us apply common sense in 
avoiding unnecessary hazards. Let us 
not take unnecessary chances. If we ’ 
fellow these principles, we will all be 
pulling together toward the control of 
the enemy FIRE—which is never licked, 
and for the next year I propose this 
creed: “Make Fire Prevention Part of 
the War Effort.” 





J. G. PARSONS STATE AGENT 

Following the. resignation of Ralph 
H. Baker, who has entered the general 
agency business, the North British 
Group has announced appointment of 
Jack G. Parsons as his successor as 
state agent for Arkansas. Mr. Parsons 
will supervise the agencies of the North 
British & Mercantile, Pennsylvania Fire, 
and Mercantile of America members of 
the group, making his headquarters in 
the Hall Building, Little Rock, Ark. 

Mr. Parsons is a native of Arkansas, 
and a graduate of Arkansas College at 
Batesville. He served approximately 
three years with the Arkansas Fire 
Prevention Bureau and about the same 
length of time as special agent for one 
of the important company groups. 
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For this service, our thanks 


Only a few of us can actively serve the Red Cross in 


As a rule, wounded men talk very little. They’ve learned 
to ‘take it.” Many live in a secret, silent world of 
pain—but they know. They know and are grateful. 
They remember the horrors of that last battle...They 
remember the Red Cross worker bending over them... 
the plasma... 

Then, the hospital, with all their precious lives be- 
fore them . . . Their gratitude for the innumerable 
small, but vitally important comforts brought to them 
by Red Cross Nurse’s Aids and Gray Ladies is 
expressed by eyes grown bright—or a simple 
‘«‘ thanks.” 





the far-flung battle areas, but there is something we 
can all do no matter where we are. We can humbly 
share our blood ...We can divide our time...We can 
give our money...We can and must help. 

Make an appointment at your nearest blood donor 
center today... Join the hosts of Americans on the 
home front who are helping to make the Red Cross 
contribution in World War II the greatest mass effort 
of mercy the world has ever known... We must 
all deserve that “thanks” of our fighting men who 
have given so much for us. 


This is the tenth of a series of advertisements dedicated to the American Red Cross by 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Wiley Tells Newspaper Readers of 
Agents’ Plans on Auto Risks 


Automobile owners will do well to con- 
sult their insurance agents on how to save 
when they buy their new automo- 
biles after the war declares William H. 
Wiley of Hartford, president of the Con- 
Association of Insurance Agents, 
in an article in last Sunday’s The Hart- 
ford Daily Courant dealing with,the plans 


money 


necticut 


to participate in insurance on 
financed cars in the postwar period. After 
large percentage of the 
automobiles sold under time payment plans 


of agents 


telling how a 


before the war were insured as well as 


financed through automobile dealers, Mr. 
Wiley 

“Tt was a requisite on cars, so financed, 
that certain types of insurance be placed, 
usually fire, theft and collision, to pro- 
tect the finance companies until the cars 
were paid for. Also it was customary on 
these finance deals that the dealers receive 
a ‘reserve’ or ‘kick-back’ varying from 
2 to 5 per cent of the amount of the loan. 
This was primarily a shock absorber to 
set up funds against possible re-possession 
but if this was not spent it was 
paid to the dealers in cash. 


continues : 


losse 5 


Overcharging Held Frequent 


“Thus in the prewar days purchasers of 
cars paid not only high rates of interest, 
but extra charges to cover the insurance 
and the ‘reserve’ paid to the dealer. Though 
this is not intended as an indictment of 
all dealer-finance companies, it can be 
proven that the public has often been 
misled and overcharged by indulgence in 
one or more of the following practices : 


“A—Exorbitant insurance rates. 
“B—Hidden charges or finance fees. 
“ Inadequate insurance coverages. 
“Insurance agents naturally lost con- 


siderable business to the finance companies 
with whom they were powerless to com- 
pete and the owners of financed cars very 
often did not realize what kinds of insur- 
ance covered their cars, with the result 
that many owners put in claims for liability 
and property damage when they only 
carried fire and theft insurance. Insurance 
agents on soliciting these owners, found 
this condition to be quite wide-spread. 

“At the same time that the finance com- 
panies were doing an enormous business 
on finance deals with dealers and car 
owners, local banks were staying away 
from this business partly because they 
considered it risky and partly because they 
were getting good interest rates on other 
forms of lending. 

Today Banks Are Interested 

“Today the picture is radically different. 
The ereat finance companies are doing very 
little private auto financing because no 
new cars are being sold. 

“Insurance agents are enjoying a large 
volume of automobile insurance because 
no new cars are being bought on a basis 
that requires insurance be placed with the 
financed companies and their own insur- 
ance carriers. The local banks of the covn- 
try are now vitally interested in automo- 
bile financing. 


Many have been doing some 


automobile financing for several years 
already and are all set for a large volume 
of nostwar business. Other banks are 
considering going after private automo- 
bile financing. as soon as the automobile 
assembly lines get rolling again. Banks 
are willing and able to offer to future car 
owners lower interest rates than can now 
be obtained from most finance companies. 

“Insurance agents organizations through- 
out the country are becoming awake to the 
opportunities afforded them by the re- 
ceptivity of the banks towards private 
automobile financing. 

“There are three ways by which insur- 
ance agents can hold and gain the pre- 
miums lost to dealer-finance interests in 
the past. 

‘1. By legislation. This would prove a 
long, expensive process and very doubtful 
of attainment because of finance company 
influence and lobbying. 

“2. By pressure on insurance companies 
to refuse finance companies’ business. This 
would be futile because the great auto- 
mobile fiance companies of the country 
own or control sixteen or more insurance 
companies of their own and are making 
plans now to go actively in the field, by 
means of these companies;jgjto write pos- 
sibly all lines of casualty’ insurance on 
automobiles as well as fhe present lines 
written, 


Educational Plan Preferred 


“3. By an educational program in co- 
operation with local banks. This plan has 
the best chances for success, Insurance 
agents have their policyholders whom they 
could circularize by stuffers, pamphlets, 
advertising material, etc. This publicity 
could educate potential automobile buyers 
to the advantages to be derived from 
allowing their insurance agent to take 
them to a bank and get their car financed 
at lower charges than they would pay 
a dealer. The bank would be eager to get 
this business and allow the agent to write 
the insurance. The agent is qualified to 
intelligently give the car buyer proper in- 
surance protection and see that this pro- 
tection does not lapse. He is also equipped 
to advise the bank on the financial stand- 
ing of the borrower. 

“The Connecticut Association of Insur- 
ance Agents has an automobile finance 
committee that is ready to cooperate with 
the local insurance boards of the state on 
this matter. Several local boards have 


FRASER BROTHERS BUY AGENCY 





Partners in Charles D. Fraser Agency 
at Brooklyn Purchase Control of 
Mills & Honness 

Charles D. Fraser and Thomas J. 
Fraser have purchased control of Mills 
& Honness, Inc., New York City agency, 
effective January 2. The Messrs. Fraser 
are brothers and partners in the Brook- 
lyn agency of Charles D. Fraser & Co. 

Thomas J. Fraser will assume active 
management of the 62-year-old Mills & 
Honness office as a vice president, while 
Charles D. Fraser, who beconies presi- 
dent, will devote the greater part of his 
time to his Brooklyn agency. 

John F. Honness and L. H. Charles 
Geel, now president and vice president, 
respectively, of Mills & Honness, will 
relinquish those offices, but will continue 
as directors of the corporation. Charles 
Hovorka, secretary and chief fire under- 
writer, and J. Foster Honness, secretary. 
become vice presidents. Leroy R. Run- 
yon and Howard A. Slocum continue as 
secretaries, 

Mills & Honness, Inc., represents as 
New York citv agent the Orient, Ameri- 
can & Foreign and the Minneapolis Fire 
& Marine. It is suburban general agent 
for the Orient. It represents the British 
& Foreign Marine and the Minneapolis 
Fire & Marine for inland marine busi- 
ness. For casualty lines it has the Ocean 
Accident & Guarantee, and the Orient 
for automobile business. 

Charles D. Fraser & Co. has repre- 
sented the Home Insurance Co. in 
Brooklyn for many years. In addition, 
the agency represents the Atlas Assur- 
ance and also the Capital Fire of the 


Royal-Liverpool Group. For casualty 
lines it represents the New York 
Casualty. 





Indepnendent Brokers to 
Hold Dinner on January 30 


The Independent Brokers Association 
of Brooklyn will hold its nineteenth an- 
nual dinner on Tuesday evening, Jan- 
uary 30, at The Livingston Schermer- 
horn Street, Brooklyn. Samsin Falk is 
chairman of the dinner committee with 
A Fryburg treasurer and Carl E. 
Haas, secretary. Headauarters of the 
Independent Brokers are at 16 Court 
Street. 


1,047 IN N. Y. AGENTS ASSN. 

Membership in the New York State 
Association of Local Agents now stands 
at 1,047 a net increase of sixty-seven 
since the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion in May. More than ninety new 
members were secured but the net gain 
was reduced through dropping of nearly 
thirty members for various reasons. 








already been in contact with local bankers 
and have met sympathetic responses from 
them. Application forms are now being 
printed by many banks. Educational and 
advertising material will soon be sent to 
the agents of this state by the National 
Association of Insurance Agents with the 
Connecticut Association acting as distribu- 
tor. 

“Now is the time for this spadework 
to be done both by banks and insurance 
agents. No time should be lost because 
the finance companies and their dealers 
are also making plans and it is liable to 
be a case of who acts first and fastest..” 








LIFE INSURANCE LOANS 


2 to 32% per annum 


STOCK and BOND LOANS 


1% to 2%2% per annum 
MINIMUM LOAN—$1500 
Commission Paid to Insurance Brokers 


Standard Discount Corporation 
342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Phone: VA 6-0492-3 
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YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


ELECTED VICE PRESIDENTS 


Charles C. Colpe and Sylvester V. Howell 
Advanced by R. A. Corroon & Co., 
Inc., of New York 

Charles C. Colpe and Sylvester V. 
Howell have been elected vice presidents 
of the insurance brokerage corporation 
of R. A, Corroon & Co., Inc. Mr. Colpe 
has been associated with the organiza- 
tion for more than twenty-five years, 
having joined the firm as a clerk. He 


was appointed manager of the fire de- 
partment in 1923 and subsequently be- 
came office manager and secretary. He 
will continue to hold the title of secre- 
tary as well as vice president. Prior to 
joining R. A. Corroon & Co., Inc., he 
was connected with the General Adjust- 
ment Bureau. 

Mr. Howell joined the organization in 
1932 after a broad experience -in the 
brokerage business. He startéd his ca- 
reer with Johnson & Higgins, resigning 
from that firm to become associated with 
Rollins-Burdick-Hunter Co. He also was 
connected with White & Dart -prior to 
joining R. A. Corroon & Co.,-Inc., as 
manager of the casualty department. 








MARKS 69TH ANNIVERSARY 


J. E. Crawford, Local Agent at Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., Active in Produc- 
tion at Age of 84 


Joseph E. Crawford of the Crawford 





Insurance Agency, Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., today, January 5, completes sixty- 
nine years in the insurance business. 


At 84 years of age he retains a keen 
interest in his agency and reports to 
the office and makes calls on clients 
every day. Few men, indeed, have served 


the business so long and faithfully. - Mr. 
Crawford established his agency in 1876. 
For years he and his son were regular 
attendants at conventions of the New 
York State Association of Local Agents. 

With Mr. Crawford is a son, Joseph 
K. Crawford, who has been in the in- 
surance business twenty-seven years and 
has recently resumed active duty in the 
agency after serving two years in the 
Army and a war factory. The latter’s 
wife, Helen B. Crawford, has been as- 
sociated with the firm for seventeen 
years and is a licensed agent and 
broker. 

Not only is the senior Mr. Crawford 
being congratulated upon his long serv- 
ice in insurance but he is frequently 
complimented upon his beautiful pen- 
manship. A student in the days when 
schools stressed the importance of teach- 
ing young people to write clearly and 
legibly—something which “progressive” 
education unfortunately has discarded as 
unessential—Mr. Crawford for many 
years wrote his insurance policies by 
hand. While that practice was aban 
doned years ago when typewriters camc 
into general use Mr. Crawford has neve: 
lost his unusual skill with the pen. 
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194V 
KEEP 
AMERICA 
BUSY 








This is the year when America’s effort and sacrifice are due to be rewarded. This 
is the year in which we must face new and greater responsibilities to the public 
and to men and women returning from the Wars. 
In the Insurance Business, our biggest privilege will be to employ as many 
returning service men and women and disabled veterans as possible. 
That means: accent on Production! 
ee hee 
1945 is the 25th Anniversary Year of Indemnity Insurance Company of North 
America. There is no better way to observe this occasion than by devoting all 
our efforts to emphasizing the tremendous opportunities for Agents which 
now exist; the improved policies now available; new methods of production, 
and the service that Agents can render to the public and to the Nation. 
- 2s << 


The prosperity of our Nation depends on doing something to make jobs, not waiting! 


North America’s objectives, therefore, might well become the objectives of 
Agents everywhere: 


1. To give jobs to returning service men and women and especially 
to those disabled in the service of our country. 
2. To increase production. 


3. To render better service to the public by cutting down uninsured losses. 


We invite the Agents and Brokers of America to adopt this platform for 194V. 
Let us all lend our efforts in the direction of increased business and more jobs. 
If we do this, we will reach new heights of service and usefulness in 194V— 
our Year of Victory! ; 






President 


* 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERI 


COMPANIES, : é 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 








KEEP AMERICA BUSY—GIVE A RETURNED VETERAN A JOB! 
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WANT TO KEEP YOUR 
CUSTOMERS Satisfied 
WITH YOUR SERVICE ? 





Progressive in- 


surance company 








management re- 






quires more than 
just highly specialized experience and ample 


resources—necessary as they are. 





It is equally important to maintain a continu- 


ous study of the changing needs of your risks— 





and a continuous program to improve methods 






of service. 


You will be pleased with Pearl’s friendly co- 
operation . . . and their ability to grasp your 
problems and help you keep your customers 


satisfied. 


—f_]|— 









e PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 

e EUREKA SECURITY FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE CO. 

¢ MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN 


HOME OFFICE: 19 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6 
CLEVELAND, 313 Bulkley Bldg. NEW YORK, 26 Cliff St. 
PHILADELPHIA 525 Chestnut St. CINCINNATI, 1417 Carew Tower 
SAN FRANCISCO, 200 Bush St. CHICAGO, 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
















































No Failure to Minimize Loss Held 
In Case on Auto Collision Damage 


As the result of a collision between 
two trucks in Connecticut, an action by 
one truck owner against the other, in 
judgment was rendered for the 
the issue on ap- 


which 
plaintiff, was appealed, 
peal being whether the trial court erred 
in including the cost of a new motor 
block in the damages awarded to the 
plaintiff. 

The driver of the damaged truck 
promptly notified the plaintiff of the 
collision. A firm at some distance, which 
specialized in servicing - this" kind of 
truck, agreed to remove it to its garage 
for repairs, and the truck was towed 
there, arriving at the garage three hours 
after the collision. The temperature was 
below zero. 

The question was whether, as the trial 
court found, the water in the block froze 
and a crack developed in the block be- 
cause of defendant’s negligence in crack- 
ing the radiator and damaging the motor 


so that it would not run, making it sus- 
ceptible to the existing weather condi- 
tions. The defendant claimed the water 
did not freeze and crack the radiator 
during this three-hour period. 

The trial court was held warranted 
in finding that it did. The real question 
was held to be whether the plaintiff 
failed in his duty to minimize his dam- 
ages. It was undisputed that draining 
the radiator would not empty the water 
in the tank of the block; that could be 
done only by opening a separate petcock 
in the block itself. 

There was no evidence that the plain- 
tiff or his driver was a mechanic or that 
they knew of the existence of a sepa- 
rate petcock in the block. The appeal 
court would not, under these circum- 
stances, say as a matter of law that the 
plaintiff failed to do what was reason- 
able under the circumstances. Brown vy. 
Middle Atlantic Transp. Co., Inc., Con- 
necticut Supreme Court of Errors, 38 A. 
2d 677. 





FORBES TO ASK TAX CHANGE 


Michigan Commissioner Wants State 
Levies to Conform to United States 
Supreme Court Decision 
Commissioner David A. Forbes of the 
Michigan Insurance Department, who 
recently declared intention of seeking 
legislation at the approaching legislative 
session to provide for taxing premiums 
of Michigan carriers as well as outsid- 
ers, now has expanded his views by 
announcing he will recommend substi- 
tution of a uniform 2% tax on premiums 
of all classes of carriers for the present 

varying taxation scale. 

Under the present Michigan statute, 
fire premiums are taxed 3% and life 
and casualty 2%. These levies, with 
Michigan carriers excluded, yielded pre- 
mium tax revenue of some _ $5,300,000 
during the past year, all of which went 
into the state’s primary school fund. 

Commissioner Forbes estimates that 
a flat 2% tax on the business of all 
Michigan carriers would realize approx- 
imately $454,000 annually on the existing 
volume of business. This, it is believed, 
would more than counterbalance the loss 
in revenue from the reduction in the 
fire premium tax which would amount, 
roughly, to $250,000. 

Michigan is one of ten states main- 
taining a preferential insurance taxation 
system at present, exempting home car- 
riers from premium levies. As Commis- 
sioner Forbes pointed out earlier it ap- 
pears that the United States Supreme 
Court’s opinion declaring insurance in- 
terstate commerce makes such laws un- 
constitutional and hence, untenable. The 
retaliatory provision of the present 
statute, under which Michigan charges 
whatever rate is charged by the home 
state of a licensed company, also would 
be subject to successful contest, it is 
conceded, and would have to be repealed. 
The Commissioner will advocate change 
in the law in time to apply to 1945 
business. Taxes on 1944 business fall 
due April 








Brooks Glass Made Acting 


Superintendent in Alabama 


Addie Lee Farrish, director of the Ala- 
bama State Department of Commerce, 
announces the appointment of Brooks 
Glass, Deputy Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, as Acting Superintendent, succeed- 
ing the late Supertintendent Frank N. 
Julian. 

Mr. Glass was appointed Deputy State 
Fire Marshal of Alabama six years ago 
and two years later became Deputy Su- 
perintendent of Insurance. He is a 
graduate of the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute at Auburn. 


HEATING EQUIPMENT FIRES 





Losses Due to Coal and Wood-Burning 
Equipment Up 40% in Year; Oil 
Burner Fire Loss Off 25% 

Fire losses due to coal and wood- 
burning heating equipment last year 
were $25,000,000, or $10,000,000 more 
than in the previous year, according to 
figures released by Robert S. Moulton, 
chairman of the committee on fire rec- 
ord of the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation. During the same period, fires 
due to oil burning equipment decreased 
25% to $5,600,000. Defective and over- 
heated chimneys were responsible for an 

additional $40,000,000 fire loss. 

The shortage of oil was responsible 
for the use of all sorts of improvised 
heating equipment burning solid fuel 
which took its toll in increased fire 
losses. Many fires were due to the use 
of unsafe heating equipment by people 


who previously relied upon automatic 
heat and who were inexperienced in the 
operation of hand-fired stoves and 
furnaces. 

“With the period of extreme cold 
weather approaching,” Mr. Moulton 
said, “it is time for everyone to check 
heating equipment of all kinds and 


make sure that it is in proper repair. 
The total fire losses in the United States 
in 1944 have been higher than at any 
time in recent history and unless better 
care is taken with heating equipment 
this year than last the fire losses due 
to defective and overheated stoves and 
furnaces, smokepipes, chimneys and 
flues, may be expected to be even 
greater in the coming winter months of 
1945. The Army says that home front 
fires are enemy victories, which makes 
fire prevention a patriotic duty.” 





Fire Reinsurance Treaty 
Terms Construed by Court 


In an action by one insurance company 
against another to recover an amount 
allegedly due on a reinsurance contract 
the phrase, “amount retained met with- 
out reinsurance” in the treaty was held 
to have references to the maximum 
amount which the ceding company would 
be called upon to pay out of its own 
pocket in the event of loss. 

The ceding company also carried, ex- 
of loss reinsurance with a third 


cess 
company, rather than catastrophe cover- 
age, reducing the amount retained ac- 


cordingly. The reinsured company was 
therefore held entitled to an adjustment 
to meet the reduced liability retained by 
the ceding company. 

These findings by the Federal District 
Court for Western Washington were 
affirmed by the Ninth Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Northwestern Mut. Fire Ass’n 
v. Linton Mut. Fire Ins. Co. of Provi- 
dence, R. L, 144 F. 2d 274. 
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COMPANY MERGER APPROVED 





American Equitable of Corroon & Reyn- 
olds Group Now Has Assets of 
More Than $17,000,000 

The merger of the American Equitable 
of New York and the Knickerbocker of 
New York, both members of the Cor- 
roon & Reynolds Group, has been ap- 
proved by the directors of both compa- 
nies and the Insurance Department of 
New York. Statements filed with New 
York Department as of September 30 
showed the following: American Equi- 
table assets $11,635,186, capital $1,000,000, 
surplus $2,837,660; Knickerbocker assets 
$5,686,075, capital $1,000,000, surplus $1,- 
302,341. 

The capital of continuing company, 
which will be known as American Equi- 
table Assurance Co. of New York, is 
$1,500,000, consisting of 300,000 shares of 
$5 par value each. The American Equi- 
table will continue to operate under the 
management of Corroon & Reynolds, 
Inc. 





PEARL ADVANCES LOWRY 
Becomes Assistant Manager of Metro- 
politan Dept.; Continues to Handle 
Out-of-Town Brokerage 

The Pearl Assurance announces ap- 
pointment of Peter J. Lowry as assistant 
inanager of its metropolitan department 
office at 26 Cliff Street, New York. Mr. 
Lowry will continue to handle the com- 
pany’s out-of-town agency brokerage 
business in addition to his duties in 
assisting Manager Arthur C. Willis. 

Mr. Lowry is a native of Philadelphia. 
He is a graduate of Sacred Heart School 
and St. Peter’s High School, Staten 
Island, New York. He entered the in- 
surance business in April, 1921, with the 
Globe & Rutgers Fire, where he had 
experience in the general cover depart- 
ment. In 1933 he resigned to join the 
metropolitan department of the Pearl as 
an underwriter. Mr. Lowry is a member 
of the Richmond County Grand Jurors 
\ssociation and of the Loyal Order of 
Moose. 


A. N. Butler Receives Nazi 
Flag from Son With Ist Army 


\. N. Butler, vice president of the Cor- 
roon & Reynolds companies, got a big 
thrill of satisfaction December 27 when 
a box arrived from his son, Second Lieu- 
tenant James J. Butler, connected with 
120th Infantry, First Army, who is “some- 
where in Germany.” It contained a brand 
new Nazi flag captured by Lieut. Butler’s 
men at Fort Eben Emael on September 12, 
1944. The note in the box addressed to 
his father read as follows: 

“Merry Xmas from me and Adolph! 
This flag was taken at Fort Eben Emael 
on September 12 and to the best of my 
knowledge is one of the first Nazi flags 
captured by our men. It was no trouble 
at all!” 

Mr. Butler, much impressed by his son’s 
ingenuity and all that, is now wondering 
just what he is going to do with the 
cantured Nazi flag. 


Phila. F. & M. Honors 
Harrison B. Wright 


John A. Diemand, president of the Phila- 
delphia Fire & Marine, presented an hon- 
orary certificate to Harrison B. Wright, 
of Rockville Centre, N. Y., for twenty- 
five vears of continuous representation. 
In 1919 Mr. Wright entered the insur- 
ance business with his brother. In 1932 
the partnership was dissolved and he 
opened his own office. Mr. Wright grad- 
uated from Brooklyn Law School and was 
admitted to the bar in 1912. He conducts 
his insurance agency in conjunction with 
his practice of law. 

Mr. Wright organized and is a member 
of the American Legion Post in Rock- 
ville Centre as well as the Kiwanis Club. 
He also organized and is at present presi- 
dent of the S. Nassau Communities Hos- 
pital. He has been associated for many 
vears with Charies Metz, an attorney, 
and Joseph H. Glen, an accountant. 


Travelers Fire Special 
In Southern New England 


John C. Alexander, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed special agent of the Travelers Fire 
and Charter Oak Fire insurance companies 
in Connecticut, Rhode Island and western 
Massachusetts. A native of Philadelphia 
and a graduate of Trinity College in 
Hartford, Mr. Alexander recently received 
an honorable discharge from the Army. 
His previous experience with the Trav- 
elers includes work in the home office 
and in offices in Newark, Oklahoma City. 


BELL WITH M. L. HEIDE & CO. 


Ralph Bell has resigned as treasurer 
of Joseph S. Blume & Co., Inc., New 


York insurance brokers, to become man- 
ager for M. L. Heide Co., insurance 
brokers at 60 John Street. Mr. Bell en- 
tered insurance with Lloyd’s in London 
and came to this country in 1926, In 
New York he joined Frank B. Hall & 
Co., Inc., insurance brokers, as manager 
of the casualty department. He went 
with the Blume organization about seven 
years ago. He is an associate of the 
Insurance Institute of America. 


Rhode Island in Canada 


G. D. Finlayson, Canadian Superintend- 
ent of Insurance, announces that a certifi- 
cate of registry has been issued to the 
Rhode Island Insurance Co., authorizing 
it to transact in Canada the business of 
fire insurance, automobile insurance, ex- 
cluding insurance against liability for loss 
or damage to persons caused by an auto- 
mobile or the use or operation thereof; 
and personal property insurance, limited 
to the business of reinsurance only. W. E. 
Baldwin, of Montreal, has been appointed 
chief Canadian agent. 








PERSONAL & RESIDENTIAL 
INSURANCE CHECK-LIST 


Additional Living Expense 

Automobile 

Bicycles 

Camera & Equipment Floater 

Comprehensive Liability 

Employers Liability 

Explosion 

Extended Coverage 

Fine Arts 

Fire 

Fur Floater 

Glass Insurance 

Golf Liability 

Hold-Up Insurance 

Jewelry Floater 

Medical Expense Endorsement— 
Auto PL 

Money and Securities Destruction 
Policy 

Motor Boats 

Motorcycles 

Musical Instrument Floater 

Personal Effects Floater 

Personal Property Floater 

Residence & Outside Theft 

Silverware Floater 

Stamp Collection Floater 

Summer Dwelling Coverages 

Trailer—Fire, Theft, Collision, 
Liability 

Trees, Shrubs, Yard Improvements 
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ASTING security for agency as 

well as clients/ is the constant 
aim of forward-looking agency man- 
agers. Many of the most profitable, 
smoothest-runnigg longest-lasting 
agencies in Amgrica depend for a 
large part of 
dence and persgnal business. 


Yet many an Agent feels he loses 
money on thege classes. The differ- 
ence lies in whether you get one or 
two small poljcies per client, or serve 
all their fire gnd casualty needs. The 
list of lines jn the box gives an idea 
of the possibilities. 


Then, too, /an agency successful in 
this field must find a more efficient 
way to byild business than just call- 
ing cold fat house after house. This 
means q@ sales promotion plan that 


bir income on resi-. 








works. To start 1945 right, the 
Security Insurance Companies sug- 
gest a plan for getting more, and 
more profitable, personal accounts. 
It includes a window poster, a letter 
to clients and prospects, and that old 
reliable, the household inventory 
booklet. 


The backing of the Security Insur- 
ance Companies brings a modern, - 
progressive, multiple-line organiza- 
tion with well-informed, helpful field- 
man. From these companies agents 
get constantly renewed, up-to-the- 
minute sales promotion and adver- 
tising service. Security for your 
agency as well as your clients will 

- qzAL Ss 
require such com- ,) 
panies in the hotly “4@Yentrin 
competitive post- OW deur 
war days to come. 






Security Insurance Companies 


SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW HAVEN 
THE EAST & WEST INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW HAVEN 
NEW HAVEN UNDERWRITERS 

THE CONNECTICUT INDEMNITY COMPANY... 


1841 — SECURITY, THE NATION'S WATCHWORD — 1945 
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British Court Rules in Aakre Case 


On Loss of Anticipated Earnings 


Judgment was given in December in 
the King’s Bench Division in England 
in a case which had previously been the 
subject of litigation in the American 
courts, states the Post Magazine and 
Insurance Monitor of London. The Con- 
tinental Grain Company, Inc., in June, 
1937, held sixteen ships under charter 
and insured the earnings they antici- 
pated making by the use of the ships. 
They obtained from Lloyd’s an open 
cover for twelve months insuring “an- 
ticipated earnings and/or _ interested 
warranted free of all average only 
against total and/or constructive total 
loss of vessel.” 

The Continental Grain Co. sub-char- 
tered one of the vessels, the “Aakre,” to 
the Lamport & Holt Line for a voyage 
from St. John’s to the River Plate at a 
monthly rate which would exceed the 
hire they were paying under the time 
charter by some $14,000 per month. 
While on the voyage the “Aakre” 
stranded in the Bay of Fundy and she 
was towed to St. John’s for repairs. The 
cost of recovering and repairing the ship 
exceeded her insured value and the own- 
ers could have claimed for her as a 
constructive total loss, but they elected 
to have her repaired and she was re- 
turned to the Continental Grain Co. in 
February, 1938. 


Claim for $85,000 Made 


Up to January, 1938, the market rates 
for chartering vessels had been high, 
but in that month there was a great de- 
cline and it was impossible to sub- 
charter the vessel at a rate equal to that 
of the time charter. She was _ subse- 
quently sub-chartered at rates which 
meant a loss to the Continental Grain 
Co. They said that after the construc- 
tive total loss of the vessel there was a 
total loss of profit freights and claimed 
from underwriters a sum of about 
$85,000 

Mr. Justice Atkinson said that it was 
necessary to determine what exactly was 
the subject-matter insured and valued by 
the policy. The relevant words were 
“anticipated earnings and/or interest.” 
As between the assured and the under- 
writers the words meant earnings which 
the assured expected to make out of the 
ships during the rest of the charter 
periods; the difference between the 
freight received and the freight to be 
paid by the assured. 

From the evidence given in the pre- 
vious litigation in America it was clear 
that the insurance was intended to cover 
total loss of earnings resulting from the 
total loss of the ship. There was not 
necessarily a total loss of earnings after 
the constructive total loss of the ship. 
If she were repaired before the expira- 
tion of the charter and was again in 
service there would be only a partial loss 
of earnings due to the constructive total 
loss. 

There was no doubt that both parties 
undérstood by the policy that if the 
whole charter period were lost by the 
total loss of the ship during October 
the underwriters would pay the insured 
proportion of the named sum as an 
agreed estimate of what the ship would 
have made if she had been in service 
during the rest of the charter. 

His Lordship construed the policy as 
covering the excess freight the plaintiffs 
nticipated receiving over and above 
that which they had to pay during the 
whole of the various periods for which 
they held the named ships on charter. 
That which was valued regarding the 
“Aakre” was not the excess on an exist- 





ing sub-charter which might last for a 
couple of months, but an excess anti- 
cipated to be earned by plaintiffs by 
the ship throughout the period of their 
charter. 


Loss of Ship Did Not Cause Total Loss 
of Earnings 


To succeed on the policy they had to 
prove that there had been a total loss of 
such earnings of which the proximate 
cause was the constructive total loss of 
the ship. His Lordship held that the 
only earnings lost by this reason were 
those which would have been made be- 
tweent October and February 15. Those 
lost as a result of the stranding were 
only part; and any loss ofter February 
15 was not in anyway attributable to the 
constructive total loss. The policy did 
not insure against loss of profits while 
the ship was in service, but against total 
loss through being out of service. 

Giving judgment for the defendant 
underwriter, His Lordship said that 
there was no answer to the underwriter’s 
contention that he underwrote only the 
total loss of anticipated earnings of 
which loss the constructive total loss 
was the proximate cause, and that, even 
if there were a total loss of earnings, 
the loss was not due to the constructive 
total loss of the ship, but was due in 
part to the collapse of the freight mar- 
ket and in part to the surrender of the 
charter party. 


Damage to Scow Cargo Held 
Due to Improper Loading 


An impleaded stevedoring corporation, 
in a libel by the owner of a scow against 
the charterer thereof for an indefinite 
period, contended that the scow, Sea- 
board No. 39, was not improperly loaded 
and further contended that she was 
loaded according to the instruction of 
the captain, “in reality attempting,” the 
court said, “to substitute the limited skill 
of the barge c captain for a stevedore’s 
skill in loading a scow. This, of course, 
cannot be, as it has been held that it is 
the stevedore’s obligation properly to 
load and stow the cargo, and that the 
bargee has no duty to supervise and in- 
struct a stevedore in the work in which 
it alone is experienced.” 

It appeared, the court said, that the 
damage was caused, not by being over- 
loaded, but by being improperly loaded, 
so that it was immaterial that the steve- 
dore did not know that the scow was to 
go round Coney Island Point instead of 
operating in the smoother waters of New 
York Harbor. “The result of the way 
in which she was loaded tended to 
throw all the weight on the deck be- 
tween the stringers, and this caused the 
damage suffered by the No. 39.” 

Decree was entered against the im- 
pleaded respondent which contracted to 
load the cargo primarily against the im- 
pleaded charterer secondarily, and 
against the steel company to which the 
respondent charterer chartered the scow 
and which engaged the stevedore to load 
the cargo of steel on the scow, thirdly. 
Seaboard Sand & Gravel Corporation V. 
lames Hughes, Inec., Federal District 
Court for Eastern New York, 56 F. Supp. 
468. 


BECKER FORMS OWN CO. 

Following dissolution of the partner- 
ship of Johnson, Becker and Courtney of 
New York as of December 31 Nicholas 
P. Becker will continue as cargo sur- 
veyor and appraiser at 76 William 
Street, New York City, with N. P. 
Becker & Co. 








Towing Co. Sues in U. S. Court to 
Recover Its Liability from Govt. 


1942 the Moran Towing and Trans- 
portation Co. was requested by the United 
States Government to assist the latter’s 
steamship Philip Schuyler from Pier 9, 
West Shore, _New Pier 14, 
Hoboken, New Jersey, the vessel to use 
her own propelling power, under an agree- 
ment which provided, among other things, 
that when the captain of any tug furnished 
by the company or engaged in 
such assistance, or any other licensed 
pilot, goes on board the vessel, it would 
be understood that such captain or pilot 


Jersey, to 


towing 


the servant of the owner of the 
vessel, assisted in respect to the giving 
of orders to any of the tugs authorized 
to or engaged in the assisting service, and 
in respect to the handling of such vessel 
and that neither those furnishing the trip 
or pilots, nor the tug, their owners, agents 
or charterers, shall be liable for any dam- 
age resulting therefrom. 


became 


Owner of Pier Sues Towing Co. 


In the assisting operation, the captain 
of one of the tugs furnished by the libel- 
lant went aboard the steamship and while 
in charge the steamship collided with and 
damaged a pier. The owner of the pier 
therefrom commenced an action in the 
New York Supreme Court to recover its 
damage, alleging negligence of the libellant 
in the present case, the Moran Towing 
Company. 

That company gave the United States 
Government due notice of the demand 
made in that action, and that it defend, 
which notice the Government failed to ac- 
knowledge or reply to. The Moran Tow- 
ing Co. then brought this libel action in 


the Federal District Court for Southern 
New York, alleging that it is entitled to 
receive from the Government by way of 
indemnity for any sums it might be re- 
quired to pay in the state court action by 
way of damages, costs, disbursements and 
counsel fees. 

The cause of action, the court held, 
this case is a maritime one; it is not for 
a non-maritime tort, as argued by the 
respondent. “It is to recover damages 
arising out of the moving of a steamship 
on negotiable waters by virtue of a con- 
tract to indemnify against the act or 
omission of an employe of the respondent 
engaged in that movement and would be 
properly maintained in admiralty as_be- 
tween private parties. Sun Oil Co. v. 
Dalzell Towing Co., 287 U. S. 291; Moran 
Towing & T. Co. v. Navigazione L.T.S.A. 
2 Cor. 92 F.2nd 37, certiorari denied, 302 
U. S. 744. 

A libel in personam may be brought 
against the United States in cases where 
a proceeding in admiralty could be main- 
tained if the vessel were privately owned 
or operated, provided such vessel was em- 
ployed as a merchant vessel, as it was here, 
and such suits shall proceed and be heard 
and determined according to principles of 
law and rules of practice obtaining in like 
cases between private parties. Sections 2 
and 3 of the Suits in Admiralty Act, 41 
Stat. 525, 526, 46 U.S.C.A. §§ 742, 743. 

The libel in the Federal court against 
the government on its indemnity agree- 
ment brought prior to a decision in the 
state court action was held as premature, 
but the Federal court action was staged 
until after the liability of the towing 
company should be fully determined in 
the state court action. Moran Towing & 
T. Co. v. United States, 56 F. Supp. 104. 





MULGREW, BISCHOFF ADVANCED 


Former Pennsylvania Fire Auto Dept. 
Supt. at Philadelphia; Bischoff 
Heads Inland Marine Dept. 

The Pennsylvania Fire and its asso- 
ciated companies announce that E. J. 
Mulgrew is appointed superintendent of 
the automobile department at the Phil- 
adelphia office, 508-510 Walnut Street. 
Mr. Mulgrew was formerly automobile 
special agent in Philadelphia office ter- 
ritory for the past twenty-four years, 
having been appointed to that position 
May, 1920. His new title is in recognition 
of his years of loyal service to the group. 
Announcement is also made of the 
advancement of Charles A. Bischoff to 
the position of superintendent of the 
inland marine department at the Phila- 
delphia office where recently he has 
been specializing in inland marine and 
special lines risks. Mr. Bischoff previ- 
ously was associated with the inland 
marine department handling country- 
wide business at the New York office. 
He has been in the inland marine busi- 
ness more than twenty years, having at 
various times been with the Jewelers 


Block Conference and other inland 
marine organizations. As well, he has 
had field and company training. 





Marine Underwriters 
Broaden Inland Coverage 


For the information of brokers, agents, 
assured, the American Institute of 


Underwriters announces that the 


and 
Marine 
following agreements, 
tive on the dates mentioned, have been 
signed by all members of the institute: 

“We, the undersigned, hereby agree that, 
effective from December 7, 1944, on cargo 
while waterborne in inland waters of the 
United States — inland waters of 
Alaska, Hawaiian Islands, Virgin Islands 
Puerto Rico and Canal Zone), on other 
than overseas vessels, in the event of loss 
or damage through explosion, where there 
is no war risk insurance, the provision in 
the F. C. & S. Clause excluding the con- 
sequences of hostilities or warlike opera- 
tions will not be used as a defense against 
claims unless caused directly by a hostile 
act by or against a belligerent power. 

“We, the undersigned, also agree that, 
effective from November 2, 1944, where 
there is no war risk insurance any losses 
on vessels or cargoes while within the 
inland waters of the United States and 
Canada, will be settled as though the Lim- 
ited War Risk Assumption Clause was en- 
dorsed on the policy.” 


which become effec- 





Tug Held Not Negligent 
In the Choice of Berth 


In a libel against a tug for damages 
sustained by the libelant’s quarters boat 
while tied up for the night as part of 
the tow of the tug, the Federal District 
Court for Eastern Louisiana, The Lap- 
wing, 56 F. Supp. 859, holds the tug 
was no insurer of the boat forming part 
of its tow, nor did there rest upon the 
tug the obligations of a common carrier. 
The presumption was that the tug’s 
master exercised such care in her man- 
agement and with reference to the tow 
in charge, as men of ordinary prudence 
and caution would exercise under similar 
circumstances. 

lf the tug master did not, then it was 
the libelant’s burden to prove the fact by 
a preponderance of the evidence. This 
burden it was held the libelant had failed 
to discharge by proving negligence in 
the tug. The libel was therefore dis- 
missed. 

The master was held justified in se- 
lecting as the only available berth for 
the tying up of his tug and tow during 
the night a mooring place where a vessel 
in tow was subsequently injured. Also, 
he could not have foreseen that the con- 
tinued falling of the tide would come, 
the vessel in tow to rest on a submerged 
pile and that the attempt to remove the 
pile would cause it to pierce the bottom 
of the vessel. 
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ABA Issues Schedule 
Of Insurance for Banks 


MAILED TO MEMBER’ BANKS 





Post, Conatinni Sind Explains Pur- 
pose; Aimed to Broaden Knowledge 
of Bank Insurance Buyers 





As custodians and trustees of cus- 
tomers’ money, securities, and other 
property, and because of their diversified 


lending operations, banks and _ trust 
companies have a direct interest in more 
types of insurance than any other busi- 
ness enterprise, according to Frederick 
B. Post, chairman of the insurance and 
protective committee of the American 
Bankers Association, who is also presi- 
dent of the State Savings Bank, Ionia, 
Michigan. 

To aid 
reporting 
committee 


the banks in recording and 
their insurance set-ups, the 
has prepared and is mailing 
to ABA member banks this week a 
schedule of bank insurance. 

This schedule is designed to inform 
the officer responsible for building the 
insurance program of the bank and to 
serve as a report to directors as to the 
various types of insurance available to 
banks. It contains a brief outline of the 
coverage afforded by the various con- 
tracts and is correlated to the digest of 
bank insurance previously published by 
the committee. 

Heavy Personnel Turnover 
In a letter enclosed with the schedule, 


Mr. Post said: “Wartime conditions 
have caused heavy turnover in the per- 
sonne! of both banking and the insur- 
ance industry. In many banks ch: nges 


in personnel have placed the responsi- 
bility of managing insurance in inex- 
perienced hands. Likewise, many insur- 
ance agents, being unfamiliar with bank- 
ing procedure, should not be entirely 
relied upon for detecting and appraising 
the banks’ exposures to loss. Where the 
bank’s insurance buyer has had limited 
experience in that field, it is important 
that he at least know of the variety of 


contracts carried by banks and _ their 
customers. The committee, therefore, 
believes it advantageous for member 


reference guide 
protection 


a ready 
insurance 


banks to have 
or panorama. of 
now available. 
“The enclosed schedule lists the vari- 
ous forms of insurance contracts and 
should broaden the knowledge of insur- 
:nce buyers in banks. It is also designed 
to aid them in recording and reporting 
their insurance set-ups and in keeping 
their officers and directors informed of 


hazards not insured. The responsibility 
for an uninsured loss should not be 
loaded entirely upon any one bank 
officer. 


“We hope it will be widely used and 
serve to remedy any weak spots in the 
insurance plans of banks.” 

Help Prepare Schedule 

\ssisting Chairman Post in prepara- 
tion of the schedule of bank insurance 
are the other members of the committee 
as follows: Frank B. Allen, president, 
Maplewood Bank & Trust Co., Maple- 
wood, N. J.; George C. Bennet‘, insur- 
ance manager, Bankers Trust Co., New 
York; William B. Gladney, president, 
.Fidelity National Bank, Baton Rouge, 

1.; Clinton W. Parker, assistant secre- 
tary, Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn; 
Matthias F. Reese, secretary, Maryland 
Bankers Association, Baltimore; B. 
Rennie, insurance manager, Security- 
First National Bank, Los Angeles; L. J. 
Ronder, manager, insurance division, 
Continental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co., Chicago; D. J. Needham, ad- 
visory member, general counsel, ABA, 
Washington, D. C.; James E. Baum, 
deputy manager, American Bankers As- 


lati mn, New York, 


soc 


secretary. 


TWO NEW DIRECTORS 





A. J. Ungerland and F. V. Carlough 
Elected to Boards of London & Lan- 
cashire Indemnity and Safeguard 

President Gilbert Kingan of London 
& Lancashire Indemnity Co. of America 
announces that at a recent meeting of 
the board of directors Alfred J. Unger- 
land and Frank V. Carlough were elected 
directors. Similar action was taken the 
same day in connection with both at 
a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Safeguard Insurance Co. of New 
York. Both companies are affiliates of 
the London & Lancashire Insurance 
Co. Lad. ; 

Mr. Ungerland is a partner in the 
old established firm of Hall & Henshaw 


in New York City. Mr. Carlough is a 
well known agent in Newark, whose 
connection with the London & Lanca- 
shire organization dates back many 
years. 





F. D. Gallaher Returns To 
Royal Indemnity Post 


Frank D, Gallaher, back in civilian life 
after two years in the Army as a lieu- 
tenant colonel, has returned to the 
Royal Indemnity where his new rank is 
that of manager of the metropolitan 
New York office, effective January 1. 
While in the Army, Mr. Gallaher served 
in Washington, D. C., in the fiscal divi- 
sion of the War Department, being chief 
of the casualty insurance section, insur- 
ance branch. He handled war risks in- 
volving many millions of dollars in in- 
surance premiums. His new post with 
the Royal Indemnity was announced by 
President John F. O’Loughlin who said 
that Vice President A. C. Seymour will 
continue in executive charge of the 
metropolitan office. 

Mr. Gallaher has been with the Royal- 
Liverpool Group for nearly twenty- five 


years having started in Liverpool in 
1921 with the Royal. He came to the 
U. S. A.,in 1927, was assigned to the 
Royal Indemnity and served in various 


departments until January, 1935, when 
he went into the metropolitan office as 
an assistant to John F. O’Loughlin, then 
vice president. When he entered the 
service he was assistant manager of the 
metropolitan office. 





FRANK P. SHEPARD DIES 
Frank P. Shepard, former 
agent at Dover, N. H., for over fifty 
vears, died December 25 at the age of 
95 years. He had also been a school 
teacher. Surviving are two daughters 
and two grandchildren. 


insurance 


Atlantic Mutual Ind. 
Starts With Burglary 


L. R. BURBACH INDEMNITY V. P. 





President Winter Says Co. Will Operate 
At First Along Eastern Seaboard; 
To Expand Gradually 





The burglary department of Atlantic 
Mutual Indemnity, the recently organ- 
ized casualty affiliate of Atlantic Mu- 
tual, began operations on Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 2, being the first department of the 
company to start writing policies. 

William D. Winter is president and 
J. Arthur Bogardus is vice president and 
treasurer of both companies. 

In direct charge of casualty operations 
is Louis R. Burbach, vice president, who 
joined the Atlantic organization on No- 
vember 1 after twenty-one years with 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, the last six 
of which he was in the home office ‘as 
assistant to the casualty underwriting 
vice president. 

Charles F. Cowley, who for the last 
eleven years has been New York City 
claim manager for Bankers Indemnity 
will join the Atlantic Mutual Indemnity 
later this month as claim manager. 

Winter’s Message to Producers 

In a message to brokers and agents, 
Mr. Winter said: “The Indemnity Com- 
pany will provide broad and comprehen- 
sive types of insurance to its policy- 
holders, supported by a strong financial 
structure, conservative management and 
competent underwriting, claim and en- 
gineering service. The paid-in surplus 
of $1,500,000 gives assurance of adequate 
financial strength. The policies of the 
Indemnity Company will be issued on a 
participating basis. 

“The company has been licensed to do 
business in the state of New York and 
is applying for licenses in the several 
Eastern seaboard states. For the time 
being, operations will be conducted from 
the home office and will be confined to 
the Eastern seaboard area. In accord- 
ance with principles long recognized by 
the parent company, the Indemnity 
Company will secure its business through 
brokers and agents and will pay the 
usual rates of brokerage commission. 

“Progress is being made in setting up 
facilities for the writing of automobile 
liability, plate glass, general liability and 
other casualty forms and these will be 
announced and made available from time 
to time during the coming months.” 


FOLEY WITH MANUFACTURERS 
Manufacturers Casualty Insurance Co. 
and Manufacturers Fire Insurance Co. 
announce the appointment of William 
P. Foley as executive special agent, 
supervising the eastern Pennsylvania 
territory. Mr. Foley is a graduate of 
the Wharton School of the University 
of Pennsylvania and has engaged in the 
insurance business since 1925. Since 
1927 he has traveled the entire country 
for several major companies. Mr. Foley 
will make the home office his head- 
quarters. 
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Dorsett Explains Need 
For Public Relations 

HIS ALBANY ROTARY CLUB TALK 

Not Enough Good Speeches on Casualty 


Insurance Made Outside Our Own 
Ranks; Slant on Federal Control 





casualty insurance 
business know that a business can no 
longer survive that is interested only 
in its own gain, J. Dewey Dorsett, gen- 
eral manager, Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives, told the Albany 


Rotary Club in an address January 5. 
Pointing out that “the story” of cas- 
ualty insurance is largely unknown to 
the public, Mr. Dorsett said that he 
found it “refreshing” to address a group 
of business men not in the business of 
insurance. 

“Anyone who scans the insurance 
press,” he said, “will note at a glance 
that a great many speeches are made in 
the insurance business. Very often they 
are good speeches. But they are made 
too often within our own ranks and not 
often enough outside our own ‘ranks. 
And that is just one reason why most 
people not connected with the insurance 
business regard it as an esoteric sort of 
enterprise that works in’ strange and 
mysterious ways its wonders to per- 
form.” 

Public Interest Paramount 


Mr. Dorsett emphasized that casualty 
insurance regards the public interest as 
paramount, recognizing that the public 
expects the greatest possible service for 
the lowest possible price. 

“In its essence,” he said, “that is the 
meaning of private and competitive en- 
terprise as it has found expression in 
the America of today.” 

As an authority on casualty insurance, 
Mr. Dorsett described the growth of 
the business and its specific contribu- 
tions to the public welfare and the na- 
tional economy, 

“Actually, it is true that insurance is 
more difficult and complex to under- 
stand as a business than many other 
industries,” he remarked. One reason 
for this difficulty, he added, is that in- 
surance is an “invisible industry.” Very 
little imagination is required to drama- 
tize a tank or an automobile. Another 
reason is found in the structure of the 
business itself, since literally dozens of 
different lines are available, and it is 
very hard to tell the story of insurance 
as a whole because it is divided into 
many parts. 

Illustrating the growth of casualty in- 
surance, Mr. Dorsett said: “Fifty years 
ago less than $15,000,000 in premiums 
were written by casualty companies. In 
1943, more than $1,600,000,000 in pre- 
miums were written. 

“As America grew, as industries ex- 
panded, transportation developed and 
cities became larger, so did casualty in- 
surance keep apace with this tempo of 
progress, aiding it, and giving it sta- 
bility and security.” 

After graphically describing the serv- 
ices of casualty insurance, Mr. Dorsett 
said in summary: 

Have Always Met Test of Efficiency 

“Any way you want to measure the 
contribution of casualty insurance to the 
national economy and the public inter- 
est, I believe we compare favorably with 
any other business or industry. Our 
services have consistently broadened 
and improved. Our rates in many lines 
have declined. In other words, we have 
always met the never- ending test of 
efficiency. No business will long sur- 
vive in America unless it meets that 
unrelenting test. No business should 
survive unless it meets that test. Our 
progress as a people and a nation de- 
pends on constant development, stimu- 
lated by the spur of competition.” 

Commenting on the current uncertain 
status of the insurance business as a 
result of the Supreme Court decision 
that insurance is commerce, Mr. Dorsett 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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JExtension of Compensation Benefits 


Urged by Governor Dewey in Report 


Extension of workmen’s compensation 
Wyenefits to domestic employes and to 
restaurant workers, regardless of the 
Wrumber employed, was recommended by 
BGov. Thomas E. Dewey of New York 

State in his annual message January 3 

to the state legislature. The Governor 

also indicated that he will soon submit 

a special report in connection with the 

work of the Moreland Commissioners 

which recommended to him that the 
Wworkmen’s compensation law be recodi- 
Wied. Mr. Dewey said he earnestly sup- 
ported this recommendation and added: 

“The statutory division of authority as 
Fbetween the Industrial Board and the 
Industrial Commissioner has caused con- 
fusion and it has been in large part re- 
Fsponsible for the piling up of a backing 
of pending compensation claims. For the 
Whrst time in years we now have an 

administration in the Labor Department 
and the Industrial Board, earnestly co- 
operating to correct and improve the 
basic structure. Yet they find in the 
Vfield of workmen’s compensation the 
Fsame kind of antiquated and inadequate 
“Jadministration I found in the unemploy- 
'yment compensation field. The needed 
‘reform cannot be accomplished by ad- 
“}ministrative order, for its causes rest in 
a statutory conflict of authority. 

“T shall soon submit to your honor- 
able bodies special report on this sub- 
ject together with my recommendation 
; that the authority for determination of 


— 


tegrated under the jurisdiction of the 
Industrial Board, in order that injured 
workers in this state may have a speedy 
determination of their claims and prompt 
payment of the workmen’s compensation 
benefits to which they are justly en- 
titled.” 
Urges Experience Rating 

The Governor also recommends that 
the legislature give careful consideration 
to the advisability of adopting some 
form of experience rating for unemploy- 
ment insurance. “In recent years,” he 
says, “more than three-quarters of the 
states have adopted, in one form or an- 
other, a system granting different rates 
of contribution to different types of em- 
ployers. In those states, the unemploy- 
ment insurance tax is varied so as to 
reward the maintenance of stable em- 
ployment levels.” 

Speaking of “medical care,” the Gov- 
ernor says: “The Commission on Medi- 
cat Care created by your honorable 
bodies last year has made substantial 
progress in its effort to produce a work- 
able plan for broadening the availability 
of medical services and_ hospitals while 
at the same time preserving the integrity 
and freedom of the medical profession. 
I have every reason to believe that by 
the next session of the legislature, it 
will bring forward a progressive and 
sound program for benefit of the people 
of the entire state. To this end the 
Commission should be continued.” 

(This was taken to mean no compul- 
health insurance for another year 














' The head of our Miami, Fla., Chapter, 
> Archibald R. ( Equitable Life) Cassidy 
W has been silent for quite a while. He starts 
soff the New Year properly by telling us 
‘this: “The man who has not anything to 
‘boast of but his illustrious ancestors, is 
D like a potato—the only good belonging to 
gp him is underground.” 
. * * x 
' Charlie (burglary & glass manager of 
' S. Casualty) McLaughlin sends us 
' something by Voltaire. A boy we know 
_ on William Street was used experimentally 
as a trial-balloon for this one, and after 
» we told him Charlie’s quotation he asked 
“Voltaire Vinchell?” Anyway, here’s the 
| quote: “Self-love is a balloon filled with 
' wind, from which tempests emerge when 
pricked.” Thanks, Charlie. 


* * * 


Charles (Equitable Life) Dannheimer 
called us the other day to pooh-pooh the 
item last week about Percy (Manhattan 
Life) Peyser’s $192.18 per thousand policy, 
which we termed the highest rating we 
had seen in all our years in the business. 
We told Charlie if he knew of a higher 
rating, at any age, on a policy now in 
force, we wanted the figures. We will offer 
an appropriate prize to the reader who 
can top the above-quoted rate. 
* * x 
Dr, Harry J. Lowen, specialist in in- 
ternal medicine (advt.) ‘tells us the story 
of one of his sons and a snap answer to 
a reprimand. The doctor had said: “If 
| had done that when I was your age, my 
father would have hit me so hard it would 


have knocked me across the room.” The 
boy simply said: “How big was the 
root m een 

* * x 


We were talking about cigarette lighters 
the other day, and our friend, Abraham I. 
(broker) Weisbard told us thie one about 
the chap who entered a store which had 
advertised “Accessories for Cigarette 
Lichters.” When the shopkeeper was 
asked “Do you still have some accesso- 
ties?” he said: “C ertainly, sir, what do 





sory 
‘)workmen’s compensation claims be in- at least.) 
: vr, you want, a wick or some flints?” The 
4% e —”, h ” customer answered, “A _thumb. , 
2 est in ur ane ; a ee : 
. Carlyle said: “Biduvanee is patience 
4 concentrated.” 
| x x 


If it gets any harder to get into restau- 
rants in the insurance district, after 1 
p.m., ticket agencies may well start selling 
table reservations. 

* * x 

Roy A. (Rochester, N. Y.) Duffus says: 
“Many people have hated wealth, but no 
one ever hates glory.” 

x oe Ox 

It wouldn’t be a column, if we didn’t 
quote Poor Richard, who, in 1736, said: 
“The absent are never without fault, nor 
the present without excuse.” 


—MERVIN L. LANE. 





Sale of Pacific Finance 


Bldg. Approved by Court 


The Superior Court of Los Angeles 
County has approved the sale by the 
division of conservations and liquidation, 
Department of Insurance, of the Pacific 
Finance Building, 621 South Hope 
Street, Los Angeles, to the Pacific Fi- 
nance Co. for the sum of $1,355,000 net. 
As the last fixed asset of the Inter- 
national Reinsurance Corp., approval of 
the sale of this building will permit the 
cleaning up of its receivership which 
has been pending since June 28, 1933. 

The building houses the Los Angeles 
offices of the Department of Insurance; 
the home office of the Pacific Indemnity 
Co.; Los Angeles office of Swett & 
Crawford; home office of Pacific Fi- 
nance Co., and Olympic Insurance Co., 
its affiliate now awaiting its certificate 
of authority. 





KY. OFFICERS NOT COVERED 


Attorney General Eldon S. Dummitt 
of Kentucky has issued a ruling that 
elective Jefferson County (Louisville) 
officials may not be covered under the 
State Workmen’s Compensation Act. He 
said the law can be extended to city or 
county employes but that Circuit Judges 
and other elective officials are not sub- 
ject to compensation as they are state 
officers and not employes of the state, 


Clement Executive Sec’y Of 
Risk Research Institute 


W. Winthrop Clement, who has been in 
charge of the Risk Research Institute’s 
headquarters office in New York City for 





W. WINTHROP CLEMENT 


the past year; has guided its member- 
ship expansion program and edited its 
monthly bulletin, has been promoted to 
executive secretary in recognition of his 
good work. This organization is composed 
of insurance buyers and self-insurers and 
its membership has doubled in the past 
year, 

A graduate of Colby College, Mr. 
Clement has a well-balanced background 
in insurance work embracing ten years. He 
served first with a prominent insurance 
company, then joined the Lerner Stores 
Corp. as insurance manager. While serv- 
ing in that capacity he became interested 
in the work of Risk Research Institute 
and was elected to its board of directors. 
He resigned from Lerner’s about a vear 
ago to give his full time to the institute. 





W. C. CROW PROMOTED 





Continental Casualty Names Him Sup’t 
of Surety Claim Dept.; With Com- 
pany Since 1934; His Career 

Walter C. Crow has been promoted by 
Continental Casualty 
of the surety claim department succeed- 
ing the late E. M. Kincy who passed 
away recently. For several years past 
Mr. Crow has been 
tendent of the department, having joined 
the April, 

1934. 


Mr. Crow has also been elected re- 
cently as secretary-treasurer of Chicago 
Surety Claims Association. 

Entering the insurance field in 1923, 
Mr. Crow started with the Union In- 
demnity at New Orleans; was trans- 
ferred to Chicago as surety claims man- 
ager, which post he filled until failure 
of the company in 1933. The following 
April he joined the Continental. 

His military career has been exten- 
sive, serving three years in World War I 
as non-commissioned officer both on the 
Mexican border and in France. Then, 
after the war he continued in the Na- 
tional Guard as first lieutenant, field 
artillery. 


to superintendent 


assistant superin- 


Continental organization in 





Milton L. Perry President 
Of Albany C. & S. Club 


Milton L. Perry, manager, American 
Surety and New York Casualty Cos., 
was elected president of the Casualty & 
Surety Club of Albany, N. Y., at the 
annual meeting, December 26. Remsen 
M. Kinne, Jr., assistant manager, Trav- 
elers Indemnity Co., was elected first 
vice president; Robert W. Conly, mana- 
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O. R. LEEDS NEW PRESIDENT 


Heads Kansas City Casualty & Surety 
Ass’n.; Pledges Continuance of Edu- 
cational, Public Relations Work 
O. R. Leeds, United States F. & G. 
manager in Kansas City, is the newly 
elected president of the Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters of that city which 
held its annual meeting and Christmas 
party on December 29. Chairman of the 
Glenn 











nominating committee was F. 
Packwood, Massachusetts Bonding man- 
ager and a past president of the associa- 
tion. Also elected were the following: 

P. H. “Pete” Hawes of Speed Warner, 
Inc., as first vice president, and M. H. 
Downey, Aetna Casualty & Surety, as 
second vice president. Outgoing Presi- 
dent Cliff Johnston of Cliff Johnston & 
Co. was elected to the executive board. 
Established precedent is that the imme- 
diate past president is elected chairman 
of the board. Other members elected 
for one year terms are: Ernest U. Wine- 
garden, who — his own agency; R. L. 
Stewart, Jr. of R. B. Jones & Sons, 
Inc.; George Dyer, vice president, Cen- 
tral Surety & Ins. Corp.; and R. H. 
Hawley, manager of the Travelers who 
was 1941 president of the association. 

Election of Mr. Winegarden, former 
city special agent and now branch office 
agent of Massachusetts Bonding, to the 
Board initiates the recognition of Class 
3 fife insurance agents on the executive 
board. 

Moulton Green of R. B. Jones & Sons, 
Inc. was the speaker of the occasion, his 
topic being “The Agent’s Future and 
Why.” 

President Leeds in his inaugural ad- 
dress pledged that he. would carry on 
the educational programs featured in the 
past and would continue the harmony 
and excellent public relations for which 
the Kansas City association is nation- 
ally recognized. 

BUYS NEW HAMPSHIRE AGENCY 

The Robert E. Russell Insurance 
Agency in Nashua and Manchester, N. 
H. has been purchased by the W. A. 





Farley Agency of Nashua. Mr. Russell 
died a few weeks ago. 
ger, Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., sec- 


ond vice president, and James Secor, Na- 
tional Surety Corp., secretary-treasurer. 

Following are members of the board 
of trustees: Warren Wilson, Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity; William D. 
Cornwell, Travelers Indemnity Co.; J. J. 
Nolan, United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Co., and J. A. Rudd, Massachusetts 
Bonding & Insurance Co. 
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Auto Finance Meetings 
Called by S. Cowman 


FOR MEMBERS OF PENNA. ASS’N. 


Hope to Draft Workable Plan for Re- 
gaining Business in This Field; To 
Cooperate Waa Local Beaks 


Stanley Canis of Mather & Co., 

chairman of the auto 

the Pennsylvania 
gents, 


Insurance A; 


Philadelphia, as 


finance committee of 


Association of is call- 


ing two meetings of members, one in 





STANLEY COWMAN 


Philadelphia the latter part of February, 
and the other in Pittsburgh around the 
first of March, at which the principal 
discussion will be how agents of Penn- 
sylvania can best regain their rightful 
place in the auto finance field. 

Chairman Cowman has given consid- 
erable study to this subject in recent 
weeks and he is convinced that coopera- 
tion with local banks, particularly in 
smaller cities and towns, offers the best 
avenue of approach to this type of 
business in the post-war period. He 
points out: “In the beginning of auto 
financing commercial banks did not look 
with favor on automobile paper as col- 
lateral and they really missed the boat. 
In recent years, however, commercial 
banks have gone after the auto business 
and they appear to be our best chance 
to meet the competition. Their facilities 
have been offered to agents and brokers 
in the past and I think it is a fair state- 
ment to make that we have not done 
all that we could or should to cooperate 
and secure for ourselves a share of the 
business. 


Local Bank-Agent Tieups 


“In some localities banks have 
their facilities available to all 
and brokers. In others, some 
larly aggressive agent has made 
with the local bank to get it all. The 
best we can do at this time as an as- 
sociation 1s to encourage local bank- 
agent tieups, engage in friendly round 
table discussions on a workable plan to 
follow. Furthermore, I wish to urge 
our members individually to make their 
Own arrangements with a commercial 
bank at which they can finance their 
customers and friends who desire to 
purchase a car on the installment plan 
and to write the required automobile 
insurance through their regular chan- 
nels. 

“While we cannot eliminate finance 
company competition we can meet it 
head on and control our share of the 


made 
agents 
particu- 
a deal 


A. G. OAKLEY LUNCHEON 


Retiring U. S. F. & &G. Official Honored 
by Knights of Round Table at D. & 
C. Club; Legg Toastmaster 


A luncheon was given in honor of 
Alonzo Gore Oakley, retiring vice presi- 
United States F. & G. in 
January 2 by the Knights 
of the Round Table at the Drug & 
Chemical Club, New York. Harry F. 
Legg, Manufacturers Casualty, was 
toastmaster, and those in attendance 
were all prominent casualty-surety man- 
agers along William Street with whom 
Mr. Oakley has been associated over 
the years. Also present was William A. 
Edgar, newly appointed manager of the 
company’s New York office, who is suc- 
ceeding Mr. Oakley. Messages were 
read from F. J. “Buck” O’Neill, retired 
president, Royal and Eagle Indemnity 
Cos., and Curtiss C. Gardner, president, 
Hartford Steam Boiler, who for many 
vears served as New York manager of 
his company. 

Mr. Oakley was presented with a 
white sweater bearing the initials “L. P.” 
which stand for Lake Placid, where he 
has spent many happy vacations. Those 
attending the affair follow: 

J. E. Lewis, C. T. Spaulding and R. H. 
Keffer, all of Aetna Life & Affiliated Com- 
panies; W. R. Ehrmanntraut, American Surety; 
H. P. Freud, Bankers Indemnity; Ashby E. 
Bladen, Century Indemnity; Floyd N. Dull, 
Continental Casualty; George W. McCagg, Eagle 
Indemnity; W. J. Thompson, Globe Indemnity; 
Milton P. Link and John Robert English, Great 
American Indemnity; Robert L. Greene, Em- 
ployers’ Liability; Franklin Vanderbilt, Indem- 
nity Co. of N, A.; Harry F. Legg, Manufac- 
turers Casualty; Charles S. Ashley, Maryland 
Casualty; John F, O’Loughlin and A, W. C. 
Seymour, Royal Indemnity; Harold McKay, 
Travelers; William A. Edgar, United States 
F. & G, 


dent of the 


New York, 





PACIFIC INDEMNITY RECORD 


Declares Regular and Extra Dividend; 
Net Premium Writings Increase in 
First Nine Months of Year 

At the quarterly meeting of the board 
of directors of the Pacific Indemnity Co. 
the regular quarterly dividend of 50 
cents a share and an extra dividend of 
10 cents a share were declared, payable 
January 1, to stockholders of record 
December 15. 


Net premiums written for the first 
nine months of 1944, after deducting 
reinsurance ceded, totaled $11,726,122 


against $10,436,019 for the corresponding 
period of 1943. an increase of 12.36%. 
Total underwriting and investment 
earnings and profit and loss items, after 
Federal income taxes, equaled $1,267,580, 
or $8.45 per share, against $838,281, or 
$5.59 per share for ‘the first nine months 
of 1943. Federal income taxes incurred 
were reduced from $924,578 for the first 
nine months of 1943 to $536,907 for the 
first nine months of 1944, the reduction 
in part due to the release of contingent 





income tax reserves during the first 
nine months of 1944. 
business by personal initiative. The 


agent or broker must reach the owner 
of the car in order to get the insurance. 
Do not overlook the fact that when 
cars are again available there will be 
two purchasers for every car and the 
auto dealers might prefer to make sales 
to persons for whom they do the finan- 
cing. Therefore, if we want the business 
we will have to go after it on a per- 
sonal basis. It is our individual respon- 
sibility.” 

In addition to his activity in the state 
association Mr. Cowman is also on the 


executive board of the Insurance Agents 
and Brokers Association of Philadelphia 
and suburbs and chairman of two com- 
automobile and by-laws. 


mittees: 


ANNE K. CULLEN KILLED 


Vincent Cullen’s Daughter Under Ger- 
man Shell Fire in Belgium While 
Serving in Evacuation Hospital 
Deepest sympathy is extended to Vincent 
Cullen, president of National Surety Corp., 
and Mrs. Cullen, in the death of their 
daughter, Miss Anne Kathleen Cullen, 


ANNE 


KATHLEEN CULLEN 


staff assistant of the American Red Cross 
Overseas Service, attached to the First 
Army, while serving on duty as an ambu- 
lance driver at an evacuation hospital in 
Belgium. According to report, Miss Cullen 
was killed by shell fire on December 20 
at the beginning of the recent German 
offensive. She had been in active service 
with the Red Cross in England, France 
and Belgium for the past sixteen months. 

Born in Baltimore on July 18, 1918, the 
day General Foch started his big offensive 
in which her father participated as artillery 
captain, Miss Cullen was educated at the 
Ursaline School, Georgian Court College, 
and attended the Traphagen School of 
Fashion Design. She is survived by her 
parents, a brother Robert, now seaman 
first class, U. S. Navy, a brother Vincent, 
ir, in the Jesuit Order at Woodstock, 
Md., and a sister, Nancy Jane. 

A solemn requiem mass was celebrated 
December 30th, in St. Augustine’s Church, 
Larchmont, N. Y. 


R. J. Crocker Gets Gold Medal 
For His Water Color Work 


Richard J. Crocker, vice president 
and secretary of the Schlesinger-Heller 
agency of Newark, N. J., who represents 
the Maryland Casualty as general agents 
and a number of leading fire companies, 
recently won the gold medal of honor for 
his water-color picture “Passing Storm” 
at the thirty-first annual exhibition of 
the Allied Artists of America. This ex- 
hibit was held at the New York His- 
torical Society. 

Mr. Crocker’s achievement received 
prominent mention | in a recent issue of 
“The Marylander,’ published by the 
Maryland Casualty, and his picture was 
reproduced therein. 





COAL MINE COMP. RATES CUT 

_The Kentucky Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board has approved of a reduction 
of 6.5% in compensation insurance rates 


for the coal mining industry in the 
state of Kentucky, according to an- 
nouncement by Pearl H. Hyden, board 


secretary. The reduction is in conform- 
ity with recommendations of the Na- 
tional Council on Compensation Insur- 
ance, and is effective January 1. Under 
the new rate the cost to large mines 
will be $5.28 per $100 of payroll and 
to small mines the rate will be $7.39. 
Reductions were from $5.80 and $8.12. 





J. A. BEHA HOST TO PRESS 


20 Years Since He Was Appointed 
Sup’t of Insurance; to Attend In- 
auguration as Presidential Elector 
James A. Beha, former Superintendent 
of Insurance of New York and now a 
prominent insurance attorney in New 
York City, was luncheon host to insur. 
ance newspaper men at the India House, 


December 28, the party including mem-— 


“working press” who have 
since Mr. Beha 


bers of the 
covered his activities 
was first appointed Superintendent 
twenty years ago. Thus, the luncheon 
really marked his twentieth anniversary 
in the insurance field. 

In an atmosphere of good fellowship, 
Mr. Beha handed out a few spot news 
tips, and participated in the good- 


natured kidding regarding the fitness of} 
E. M. Ackerman of the Weekly Under- 


writer to be unofficial toastmaster of 
the affair. It 
Beha can be rightfully addressed as 
“honorable” for life, inasmuch as he re- 
cently served as a presidential elector 
from New York State. At a_ recent 
gathering in Albany the electors, Mr, 


Beha included, were presented 


the Mayflower in Washington, D. C., on 
January 19, at which presidential elec- 
tors from all the states will honor the 
President and Vice President of the 
United States on the eve of their in- 
auguration. Mr. Beha will attend the 
inauguration the following day at the 
White House. 

Since he entered the private practice 
of law, Mr. Beha has been elected a di- 
rector of several 
and is also on the board of banks and 
title and mortgage companies. 





J. Dewey Dorsett 


(Continued from Page 26) 

said that the business was unanimously 
agreed that the exclusive regulation of 
insurance should be returned to the 
states. “But let me make one fact as 
plain as I can,” he added. “Come Fed- 
eral or state regulation—come Federal 
and state regulation, our business is 
here to stay. The path may be harder 
for us, we may be slowed down a little 
by the arbitrary hand of Federal au- 
thority. But casualty insurance under 
private enterprise is here not only to 
stay, but to continue its upward spiral 
of progress and growth. We have dem- 
onstrated our integrity and worth as a 
private enterprise institution.” 





Richmond Boiler Inspections 


Sidetracked by City Council 


An ordinance providing for boiler in- 
spection in Richmond, Va., has been 
sidetracked in city council and_ there 
seems no likelihood that it will be re- 
vived any time soon. A movement for 
passage of such an ordinance was 
launched after several persons had been 
killed by boiler explosions in the city. 





Aircraft Liability Problems 
Viewed by Minn. Lawyers 


Some of the liability problems which 
will arise when post-war flying hits its 
neak are discussed in a recent article in 
Bench and Bar, published by the Minne- 
sota State Bar Association. Some of the 
Minnesota lawyers suggest that the lia- 
bility issue may be greater in the case 
of flying than in motoring. Among othier 
things, they point out that often there 
are no surviving witnesses in a plane 
d'saster and hence it may be impractic- 
able to apply the customary exemption 
from liability due to weather and other 
acts of God. The article suggests that 
each airplane passenger ticket carry ac- 
cident insurance payable without proot 
oi negligence. 

In the case of private flying, the ar- 
ticle points out that a serious accident 
might strain the resources of even 4 
wealthy man and that if the public is to 
be adequately protected every plane in 
operation should be fully insured. 
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Minnesota Solons to 
Enter Sickness Bill 


SIMILAR TO R. i. 


Would Take 1% of Employes’ Wages 
to Compensate Workers for Wage 
Loss Due to Iliness 


PROGRAM 





Plans were recently revealed for in- 
troduction in the 1945 Minnesota legis- 
aes of a bill setting up a system de- 

gned to compensate workers for loss 
( f wages while absent from employment 


through sickness, similar to the plan 
now in effect in Rhode Island. 
Representatives Lawrence Haeg and 


Fred Memmer said they would introduce 
legislation to carry out the plan, under 
which 1% of an employe’s wages or 
salary would be deducted each month 
and deposited in a benefit fund to be 
established by the state. The money 


would be kept in the state’s general 
fund. An employe, unable to work be- 
cause of sickness or accident, would be 


fund up to $35 a week 
for sixteen weeks. The pay would start 
after two weeks of layoff. The plan 
wi nul | be operative after eight months to 
provide time for the accumulation of a 
workable reserve. 

The proposed fund would be entirely 
independent of hospitalization or other 
benefit funds designed to pay medical 
and other expenses due to the sickness 
itself. The plan would be designed to 
compensate for loss of wages so that 
the sick person would be able to meet 
his expenses for groceries, rent, fuel, etc. 
Statement by Memmer 
states,” Representative Mem- 
discussing the proposed 
“must take the in- 


paid out of the 


“The 
mer said in 
Minnesota measure, 
itiative, along with business, in stepping 
briskly out into the field of social bet- 
terment. We have an unemployment 
compensation law which takes care of 
certain phases of unemployment, but it 
not provide any succor for the 
man who is out of work by reason of 
illness. I’m convinced we can undertake 
this kind of protection for working peo- 
ple in Minnesota.” 

Representatives Memmer and Haeg 
both expressed belief the people would 
prefer to see the state undertake what 
they believe to be an obligation, rather 
than have it come about through Fed- 
eral legislation. 

“T feel certain,” Mr. 
clared, “that much of the demand for 
securitv, jobs, etc., after the war will 
result in a Government-controlled econ- 
omy far beyond the imagination or de- 
sire of thinking people of all social 
strata—unless something is done now to 
put the whole problem where it belongs, 
namely on the peonle themselves and 
not on the Government as such.” 

Would Include Farmer 

Mr. Haeg said that in preparing their 
bill, he and Mr. Memmer would try to 
work out provisions that would include 
farmers and small business people in the 
SV stem. 

“Perhaps a plan can be worked out,” 
he said, “whereby a farmer, by paying 
a certain amount into the fund periodic- 
ally, may obtain this income protection 
for himself and family, all members of 
which ave employes on a farm, you 
know.” 

The legislators said the system would 
require no elaborate new establishment, 
but could be administered by a new 
division under the State Social Welfare 
Department. 

M. M. PARKER’S NEW POST 

Merle M. Parker, formerly with the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters as assistant manager, bur- 
elary and glass division, is now with 
Employers Mutual Liability of Wiscon- 
sin as manager for these lines. He is 
located at the home office in Wausau, 


Wis. 


does 


Memmer de- 


Boston A. & H. Men Plan 
All-Day Sales Conference 


The Health & Accident Association of 
Boston will hold an all-day sales con- 
gress January 18, at Hotel Kenmore, 
3oston, with a speaking program includ- 
ing top-ranking producers and home of- 
fice officials of leading companies. 

On the list are Rudolph Larson, sales 
supervisor, Aetna Casualty; Peter E. 
Tumblety, first vice president, Empire 
State Mutual of New York; Lester L. 
Burdick, accident and health manager at 
Boston of the Commercial Casualty ; 
with a sales panel_participated in by 
Boyd Cook, of the Columbian National; 
Dwight Magovern, general agent of the 
Monarch Life, and Charles Linehan, of 
the Massachusetts Casualty. Insurance 
Commissioner C. F. J. Harrington of 
M: assachusetts i is also scheduled to speak. 

The morning session, starting at 
10:45, will be opened by Harry C. Haw- 
thorne, secretary of the association, and 
Christopher F. Lee, the president, will 
extend greetings. 





BALTIMORE A. & H. MEETING 





Raleigh Succeeds Prevost as Vice 
President; Brownlee Special Guest; 
to Hear O’Connor 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Jaltimore Association of and 
Health Underwriters was held at the 
Park Plaza Hotel December 12 with 
President E. C. Schuchhardt presiding. 
In addition to the regular membership, 


the association had as guest R. C. 
Brownlee, manager of the professional 
group department of the Baltimore 
office of the Mutual Benefit Health & 
Accident a of Omaha. It was 
announced that E. S. Loysen had suc- 
ceeded Ross Pag as manager of the 
Retail Credit Co. and that hereafter 
he would represent that organization 
at ‘the regular meetings. Harry Statler, 
past president of the Baltimore Life 
Underwriters Association then made an 
appeal for contributions to the annual 
kiddies Christmas party held by the 
association. Purl Ansel who is also 
associated with that organization gave 
a description of the work done and 
the association gave a separate donation 
for this cause and as requested, the 
members contributed very generously. 
The membership was again advised 
that although Harry Prevost has re- 
signed as vice-president he has been 
made an honorary life member. Walter 
Raleigh, general agent of the Business 
Men’s Assurance Co., was made vice 
president by acclamation. 
It was announced that E. H. O’Con- 
nor of the Insurance Economic Society 
will be at the meeting on March 21. 
The January meeting will be an en- 
tertainment program only and no busi- 
ness will be brought up at this meeting. 
The new vice president, Walter Raleigh, 
pledged ten new members to the asso- 
ciation. The feature of the evening 
was a demonstration with illustrations 
of different sales angles as presented 
by Mr. Ansel and his organization. 


Accident 





EMPLOYERS’ PROMOTES DOWD 


Makes Him Assistant Manager of 
Southern Department; Graduate of 
University of North Carolina 
Alton L. Dowd, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Southern department of 
the Employers’ Group of companies 
since May of 1927, has been appointed 
assistant resident manager of that de- 
partment, according to an announce- 
ment by Edward C. Stone, executive 

head of the Group. 
Mr. Dowd was first employed by the 
Southern department as a junior ac- 








JULES B. LEV PROMOTED 





Supt. of Production at 80 John St., N. Y. 


Branch of Cont’l Casualty; His 
Disability Production Record 
Jules B. Lev, who has done an excel- 
lent job on disability insurance produc- 
tion in the 80 John Street, New York, 
branch of Continental Casualty, has 


LEV 


JULES B. 


been promoted to superintendent of 
production, 
Mr. Lev has been with Continental 


Casualty since 1942 and before that he 
was with the Mutual Benefit Life. His 
initial post was as disability solicitor in 
the 75 Fulton Street branch and when 
the 80 John Street branch office was 
established in April, 1943, Mr. Lev went 
along to serve Manager Robert J. Keene 
as a department head. Indicative of his 
results, the disability premium volume 
of the branch this year shows an increase 
of 35% over 1943, and reportedly the 
office ranked high on the company’s pro- 
duction list among United States branch 
offices and general agencies of the Con- 


tinental. 

On commercial A. & H. business, up 
to November 1, 1944, the 80 John St. 
branch stood fifth among all branch 


offices of the company. 





COURT DECIDES FOR COMPANY 


A motion picture showing the plain- 
tiff, Emmett Germany, doing manual 
labor with a shovel at his home during 
a time in which he claimed he was dis- 
abled from an injury, resulted in a ver- 
dict favoring the defendant insurance 
company, the Pacific Indemnity, in 
Judge ‘Sarah T. Hughes’ court, Dallas, 
Tex. The jury held against the plaintiff 
in every issue involved in his compen- 
sation suit, in which Germany sued for 
$2,440 for 50 weeks’ total and 100 weeks 
partial disability. 





DES MOINES C. & S. MEETINGS 


Forrest Riddell, president of the Des 
Moines Casualty & Surety Club, an- 
nounces that meetings of the club which 
were dropped for the holiday season will 
be resumed on the second and fourth 
Mondays of each month, beginning in 
January. 





countant. About a year later he was 
given charge of the accounts depart- 
ment. In 1937 he was transferred to 
the underwriting department as an un- 
derwriter, and in 1939 became the chief 
underwriter of the casualty department, 
as well as office manager. In 1944 he 
assumed the additional responsibility of 
the supervision of the bond department, 
acting as chief underwriter for all lines, 
which position he held until his latest 
promotion. 

He is a native of Montgomery County, 
N. C., and holds an A.B.- degree from 
the University of North Carolina. 








AVAILABLE 


An experienced life man desires to associcte 
with high grade General Insurance Agency 
as manager Life Department. Specialist on 
Estate Planning. Business Insurance, Pen. 
sions. Know A & H. Downtown New York 
preferred, but elsewhere considered. Even. 
tual participation or ownership expected, 
Replies received and answered in strict con. 
fidence. Box 1558, The Eastern Underwriter, 
41 Maiden Lane, New York 7. 

















National A. & H. of Phila. 
Makes 13.8% Volume Gai 


Enjoying one of its best years, Nationg 
Accident & Health Insurance Co, of Phila 
delphia closed 1944 with premium incom 
of more than $1,750,000, an estimated gai 
of about $220,000 over 1943 production, o 
13.8%. The premium increase in 19 
over 1943 was $181,219. 

J. B. Boyer, president of the compan, 
reports that the biggest increase was show: 
in the weekly and monthly payment busi 
ness. Loss ratios ran low for the entir 
year but were a trifle higher in Decembei 
on a comparative monthly basis. 

Most puzzling line, in Mr. Boyer’ 
opinion, is hospitalization insurance. H 
says that the loss ratio is running lower i 
this department than in any other in th 
company and despite that fact, the volun 
increased in 1944. “Our hospital busi 
ness has changed from the most unprofit 


- able to the most profitable line in less thai 


a vear’s time,” he declares. Since Jul 
1943, the National has been writing a re 
vised policv in which surgical benefits 
are not included. The premium rates fo 
women also took a 25% increase at thi 
time. 





New Hampshire Labor Back 
Sickness Benefit Program 


The incoming New Hampshire stat 
legislature in January will be asked t 
consider establishment of a state-oper 
ated sickness insurance plan for indus 
trial workers, to be financed jointly by 
employers and employes. The matter ha’ 
been under study by a committee set wu! 
by the last legislature. This committe 
was headed by Sherman Adams, speake' 
of the last house and U. S. Congressmai 
elect. 

The bill which will be submitted t 
the legislature calls for a 1% payment 
jointly. Minimum weekly payment 
would be $8 per week and would rangi 
upward to $25. Spokesmen for the Stat’ 
Federation of Labor are reported solitlj 
behind it and CIO leaders are reporte' 
in favor of it but are holding out fof 
the entire payment to be made by em 
ployers. The manufacturers’ associ 
tion has not taken a final stand, but i 
is expected that it will favor it. 





TWO DEPARTMENTS COMBINED 
American Surety-N. Y. Casualty Heat 
Office Underwriting to Be Handled 

by Single Casualty Unit _ 

Effective January 2, 1945, the automo 
bile insurance department and the com 
pensation and liability department of thi 
American Surety and the New Yot 
Casualty, 100 Broadway, N. Y., wet 
consolidated into a single unit, to 
known as the casualty insurance ¢e 
partment. 

More and more single comprehensi\ff 
coverages are being developed includin! 
automobile and liability lines, other thaj 
automobile, the underwriting of whid 
will be further simplified and speed 
up by being handled by one departmet! 
The consolidation of the automobile av’ 
the compensation and liability depart! 
ments will operate for added advantaz¢ 
in handling the steadily increasing v0 
ume of casualty business and for it 
creased efficiency in serving produce 


AMERICAN F. & C. DIVIDEND 

The American Fidelity & Casualty ‘ 
Richmond, Va. has declared the regul 
quarterly dividend of 15 cents payabl 
to stockholders January 10. 
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NO THANKS! 
all I need is 

FIRE G 

INSURANCE- } 


than 


Why should | EXTEND myself? 

















suddenly a 
careening car 
parked --- 
[all over 

my front porch 













EXPLOSION 








--then the WIND blew-- hurt my 
and HAIL pounded down ---morale 
= as then | was 
Bi! wendering 
oA \ a around 
5 O- in a fog of 




















cand out of Ce 


people began throwing a clear sky--- 
stones and RIOTING an airplane bit a hole 

















--- in my roof 





THANK GOODNESS | woke up just 
in time to call my agent and ask him— 
what did he mean “EXTENDED” —and 
he said: 


~ “THE EXTENDED COVERAGE ENDORSEMENT 


added to your fire insurance policies covers the 
additional hazards of: 
WINDSTORM—HAIL—MOTOR VEHICLE—RIOT 
—EXPLOSION (with some exceptions) SMOKE 
and AIRCRAFT DAMAGE. It provides a com- 
prehensive contract at little extra cost.” 

Ask your America Fore agent or broker to add 
this protection to your fire insurance policy. 






THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 
comprising the following companies 

THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CoO. AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. MARYLAND INSURANCE CO, 
p THE FIDELITY & CASUALTY CO. OF N. Y. 


BERNARD M. CULVER President FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN Vice President 

















that’s me- 


making a ‘personal appearance’ in 
January issues of national magazines 
to show people the perils of living 
without the protection of Extended 
Coverage. I’m also appearing in 
reprints — posters —newspaper mats 
and a little 3x4 folder (Form F511) 
which you can use to introduce me 
and my message to your friends and 


prospective policyholders. 


Drop a line to the advertising Depart- 
ment, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 8, 


N. Y., and I'll come to work for you. 

















To Bond or Not to Bond?r 


With apologies to The Bard, that is no 
question. The owner of a business can 
have no doubts as to the advisability of 
bonding employees if he plans to conduct 
his business on a practical, efficient, 
modern basis. Bonding has become as 
much an adjunct of the present day com- 
mercial firm as has the typewriter or add- 
ing machine. 

During this war much has been said 
and written about morale. It is a vital 
factor in the performance of our armed 
forces both on sea and land. This ephe- 
meral attribute is of equal concern in a 
business. Give a man a sense of import- 
ance, of making a valuable contribution 


to the success of the institution and his 
feeling of well-being increases immeasur- 
ably and with it his enthusiasm and 
efficiency. 

Bonding will accomplish this end as 
nothing else will. The man realizes that 
he will not be bonded unless his surety 
company trusts him, nor will he be 
bonded if he is of no importance in the 
firm. The Navy calls a ship manned by a 
high morale *crew a “happy ship” and 
knows that it will successfully combat 
any mishap. With high morale employees 
bound together with businesslike ties, a 
firm will be ready, too, for any emergen- 
cies it may have to face. 


All Forms of Fidelity, Surety and Forgery Bonds 


THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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